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What 


A  transient  tax,  commonly 
referred  to  as  a  bed  tax,  is  a 

5%  surcharge  added  to 
hotel  stays.  The  tax  will 

create  $3.45  million  over 

the  next  23  years. 


Where/Why 


Funds  will  be  put  towards  a 

multi-purpose  facility,  as  well  as 
tourism  costs. 


When 


The  transient  tax  will  be  placed 
on  the  NOV.  8  ballot.  _ 


Who 


The  transient  tax 
only  affect  hotel  guests, 
who  will  pay  an  extra 

$4  per  night. 


ALEXANDRA  MELO-MORA  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 


Bed  Tax 

Ballot  initiative  to  create  tourist  budget 


BROOKE  BEASLEY 

Chief  Reporter  I  @beemackkkk40 

Nodaway  County  residents 
will  decide  the  fate  of  a  new 
Northwest  multipurpose  facility 
this  November. 

If  passed,  a  transient  tax, 
dubbed  “the  bed  tax,”  will  place 
a  five  percent  tax  on  hotel  stays. 
The  tax  is  designed  to  create  fund¬ 
ing  from  tourism  costs,  which  will 
fund  a  multi-purpose  facility,  to 
be  placed  on  the  Northwest  Mis¬ 
souri  State  University  campus. 

The  building  will  include  an 
indoor  arena  for  sports,  an  indoor 
track,  and  removable  flooring  to  ac¬ 
commodate  big  events.  The  arena 
will  seat  up  to  7,000  people. 

The  three  acre  building  is  es¬ 
timated  to  cost  about  $20  mil¬ 
lion,  with  the  University  cover¬ 
ing  most  of  the  cost.  The  building 
is  hoped  to  bring  in  more  sports 
tourism,  which  in  turn  will  help 
pay  off  the  construction  costs. 
However,  city  officials  are  pro¬ 
posing  a  five  percent  bed  tax,  or 
to  cover  approximately  $150,000 
over  the  next  23  years. 

Transient  taxes  are  legal  under 


Section  67.1003.1  of  the  Revised 
Missouri  State  Statutes.  The  tax, 
which  is  a  five  percent  surcharge  on 
hotel  stays  amounting  to  an  extra  four 
dollars  a  night,  will  be  put  to  vote  at 
the  Nov.  8  general  election.  In  2003 
a  bed  tax  was  rejected.  There  have 
been  questions  about  what  happens  if 
it  isn’t  approved  again. 

“I  know  that  if  it  isn’t  ap¬ 
proved,  there  will  still  be  a  pret¬ 
ty  significant  funding  gap  for  the 
project.  The  community’s  total  in¬ 
vestment  is  around  $3.45  million. 
Those  funds  will  have  to  be  found 
elsewhere,”  City  Manager  Greg 
McDanel  said. 

If  not  approved,  the  city  will 
have  to  wait  until  20 1 8  to  put  the  tax 
back  on  the  ballot,  due  to  the  state 
statute  that  says  taxes  can  only  be 
placed  on  the  polls  on  even  num¬ 
bered  years.  The  construction  of  the 
building  will  most  likely  be  post¬ 
poned  if  the  bed  tax  isn’t  approved 
due  to  the  significant  funding  gap 
according  to  McDanel. 

Most  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants  approve  of  the  tax,  which 
wouldn’t  affect  Maryville  resi¬ 
dents.  The  tax  would  only  apply 
to  those  who  come  through  and 


stay  in  hotels  or  lodgings.  Some 
students  are  worried  about  their 
parents  paying  it  when  they  come 
to  visit  though. 

“If  your  parents  don’t  have  any¬ 
where  else  to  stay,  it’s  going  to  make 
it  more  expensive  for  kids  to  see 
their  parents.  It  could  make  parents 
less  likely  to  come  visit,”  freshman 
Emmalee  Shields  said. 

In  a  press  release  from  North¬ 
west,  Lonelle  Rathje,  Ph.D,  ex¬ 
plained  how  common  bed  taxes  are. 

“The  tool  is  used  widely,  with 
worldwide,  national,  state  and  re¬ 
gional  uses,”  Rathje  said.  “At 
least  72  cities  or  counties  in  Mis¬ 
souri  have  adopted  a  transient 
guest  tax  to  further  tourism  and 
economic  development  efforts 
and  promote  their  communities  as 
a  destination.  Nearly  140  cities  or 
counties  in  Kansas  and  170  cities 
or  counties  in  Iowa  have  adopted 
a  transient  guest  tax  at  an  average 
rate  of  five  percent.” 

McDanel  said  the  transient  tax 
has  gained  popularity  in  the  past 
five  to  10  years.  Also  that  there  is 
a  good  chance  that  it  could  be  ap¬ 
proved,  13  years  after  its  denial  of 
only  21  votes  in  2003. 


Greek  Life  visioning  process  nears  completion 


HANNAH  WOODSON  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 


After  having  another  meeting  with  members  of  campus  and  community,  the  University  is  “75  percent”  done  with  its  report. 


ANTHONY  PROCOPIO  ROSS 

Chief  Reporter  I  @AnthonyProcRoss 

Changes  to  Greek  life  approach 
to  better  facilitate  an  always  evolv¬ 
ing  Greek  life  community. 

A  plan  of  action  is  underway 
under  supervision  of  Coordinator 
of  the  Office  of  Student  Involve¬ 
ment  Lauren  Stehlik  to  proper¬ 
ly  address  the  future  of  the  Greek 
life  program.  A  final  report  is  to  be 
given  to  Northwest  Missouri  State 
University  President  John  Jasinski 
mid-November. 

A  core  group  of  seven,  includ¬ 
ing  National  Pan-Hellenic  Coun¬ 
cil,  Interfraternity  Council,  Pan- 
hellenic  Council  and  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  set  out  to  initially  gage  the 
perceptions  held  in  the  Greek  life 
community.  This  visioning  process 
included  sending  out  a  detailed 
survey  to  the  Northwest  Missouri 
State  community. 

Jasinki  sent  out  an  email  at  the 
end  of  the  Fall  2016  semester  detail¬ 
ing  the  changes  he  referred  to  as  a 
Greek  Life  visioning  process. 

“As  we  are  engaged  in  address¬ 
ing  a  strategic  plan  as  well  as  a 
campus  master  plan,  it  is  appropri¬ 
ate  to  ask  for  a  Greek  Life  vision¬ 
ing  process  designed  to  address 
how  we  might  be  proactive  in  shap¬ 


ing  its  future  outlook  at  Northwest 
in  order  to  ensure  its  vibrancy  and 
positive  contributions  to  student, 
organizational  and  community  suc¬ 
cess,”  Jasinski  said  in  the  email. 

A  requested  feedback  report  was 
sent  to  Jasinski  April  15  concerning 
input  from  the  Northwest  Missouri 
State  community.  After  consider¬ 
ation  within  the  core  group,  consul¬ 
tants  were  hired  to  approach  the  op¬ 
eration  with  fresh  eyes. 

Stehlik  leads  the  ongoing  pro¬ 


cess  of  improvement  on  account  of 
her  experience  overseeing  Greek  life. 
Stehlik  felt  as  though  the  consulting 
team  of  two  have  been  phenomenal 
throughout  the  whole  process. 

“They  were  on  campus  in  April 
with  a  variety  of  stakeholders  and 
students  and  then  created  a  report  of 
‘this  is  where  we  see  your  commu¬ 
nity  is  at  right  now,”’  Stehlik  said. 
“They  came  back  in  July  over  our 
work  weekend,  so  that  was  more  the 
middle  of  July  and  we  started  work¬ 


ing  on  SOAR  analysis  to  talk  about 
strengths  that  are  in  our  communi¬ 
ties,  opportunities,  growth  aspira¬ 
tions  and  results.” 

Stehlik  called  this  report  the  ‘75 
percent  completed  report.’  A  work 
community  containing  roughly  60 
people  looked  at  what  was  found  in 
July  to  add  to  the  report.  Focus  aims 
at  future  strategies  for  Greek  Life 

SEE  GREEK  LIFE  I  A5 


NEWS  BRIEF 


Drive-thru  coffeehouse 
comes  to  Maryville 

Maryville  city  officials  ap¬ 
proved  to  bring  a  drive-thru  cof¬ 
feehouse  to  town  later  this  year. 

Scooter’s  Coffee  comes  to 
1308  South  Main  Street  this  De¬ 
cember.  The  coffeehouse  will 
serve  hot  and  iced  drinks,  blend¬ 
ers,  smoothies,  teas  and  food. 

Scooter’s  Coffee  has  150 
coffeehouses  in  the  United 
States.  The  Maryville  location 
is  one  of  40  coffeehouses  pro¬ 
jected  to  open  in  2016. 


Diversity 
discussed 
by  faculty 
members 


Legislation  creates  challenges  for  sheltered  workshop 


DARCIE  BRADFORD  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 


Certified  employee  Alexandra  Butts  works  at  NoCoMo  Industries  with  recyclable 
materials  from  Nodaway  County.  Butts  has  worked  for  NoCoMo  for  five  years. 


DARCIE  BRADFORD 

Managing  Editor  I  @Darcie_Jeanne_7 

The  future  of  a  local  sheltered  workshop 
could  be  in  danger  as  government  regulations 
complicate  their  daily  business  and  force  them 
to  cut  hours. 

NoCoMo  Industries  is  a  sheltered  workshop, 
which  is  a  place  that  provides  dignified  employ¬ 
ment  for  those  who  have  disabilities.  NoCoMo 
is  focused  on  recycling,  they  run  a  package  and 
assembly  area,  a  full  woodshop,  a  recycling  area 
that  runs  four  bailers,  a  sort  line,  public  pickup 
and  some  contract  work. 

General  Manager  of  NoCoMo  Industries 
Nicki  Samson  said  that  a  sheltered  workshop  is 
perfect  for  people  with  disabilities  because  they 
know  their  needs  can  be  met. 

“If  an  employee  were  to  have  some  issues 
in  the  bathroom,  or  had  some  sort  of  medical  is¬ 
sue  they  needed  help  with,  they  would  feel  com¬ 
fortable  asking  someone  for  help  here,”  Sam¬ 
son  said.  “And  that  is  where  the  word  sheltered 
comes  in,  you  can  do  that  here  with  dignity,  but 
other  employers  can’t  have  someone  to  just  take 
care  of  that.” 

There  are  two  pieces  of  legislation  that  could 
create  problems  for  the  sheltered  workshop.  The 
first  being  a  senate  bill  that  provides  money  for 
the  workshop,  the  second  being  a  revision  to  the 
Workforce  Innovation  and  Opportunity  Act. 

The  first  piece  of  legislation  that  could  pose 
a  problem  for  NoCoMo  Industries  is  Senate  Bill 
40.  SB  40  allows  Nodaway  County  to  use  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  earmarked  to  offset  the  operation  cost 
to  employ  those  with  disabilities.  This  tax  ac¬ 
counts  for  approximately  $15,000  of  NoCoMo ’s 
revenue.  If  the  bill  is  voted  down,  the  workshop 
will  lose  a  substantial  amount  of  funding. 


The  second  piece 
of  legislation  is  the 
Workforce  Innova¬ 
tion  and  Opportunity 
Act.  While  the  WIOA 
is  the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  update  to  the 
workforce  policy  in  15 
years,  Samson  believes 
that  it  could  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

“The  big  change 
and  the  big  issue  with 
it  is  with  this  new  en¬ 
forcement  is  that  any¬ 
one  age  25  or  young¬ 
er  now  has  to  have  an 
open  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  folder,”  Sam¬ 
son  said.  “You  used  to 
have  the  choice  to  work 
here  and  get  some  job 
skills  and  move  on  to 
public  work,  or  some  people  said  this  place  was 
a  godsend  because  they  knew  if  it  wasn’t  this 
it  wasn’t  anything.  That  choice  has  been  taken 
away...  Now  they  (vocational  rehabilitation)  are 
absolutely  forced  to  see  every  child  first  and  de¬ 
termine  where  they  can  work,  no  one  can  come 
directly  into  a  sheltered  workshop  anymore.” 

The  second  update  to  the  WIOA  was  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  stated  that  all  employees  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  25  and  under  rule  must  have  an  evalu¬ 
ation  annually  to  determine  if  they  should  con¬ 
tinue  at  a  workshop  or  if  they  should  move  on  to 
public  work. 

“It  has  to  be  documented  (every  year)  that 
this  is  where  they  want  to  work,”  Samson  said. 
“The  biggest  problem  I  have  with  that  is,  that 


they  chose  it  to  begin  with.  Don’t  take  the  choice 
away.  And  how  would  you  feel  if  your  boss 
called  you  into  his  office  every  year  and  said  ‘do 
you  really  want  to  work  here?’,  ‘Do  you  want 
another  job?’.  My  first  thought  would  be,  they 
are  trying  to  get  rid  of  me.” 

Samson  said  she  believes  that  this  enforce¬ 
ment  may  be  going  too  far. 

“I  think  it  is  a  shame  at  best,  but  it’s  kind 
of  abusive  too,”  Samson  said.  “I  know  my  em¬ 
ployees  pretty  well  and  I  take  pride  in  that, 
none  of  my  employees  want  to  work  anywhere 
else,  most  of  them  have  tried  it  and  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  and  they  were  ashamed  because  they  were 
disrespected.” 

SEE  LEGISLATION  I  A5 


Faculty  and  staff  discussed 
solving  social  issues  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  fifth  installment  of  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Social  Justice:  Conversation 
on  Racial  Inequality. 

This  program  focuses  on 
opening  discussions  about  race 
relations  and  how  each  individ¬ 
ual  fits  into  that  mold.  The  sev¬ 
en-session  program  is  put  on  by 
Northwest  Missouri  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Office  of  Human  Resources 
and  Office  of  Multicultural  Stu¬ 
dent  Success  and  is  held  for  facul¬ 
ty  and  staff  of  the  University. 

The  course  started  Oct.  6,  its  first 
ever  fall  session.  With  two  differ¬ 
ent  groups  being  taught  at  the  same 
time,  a  total  of  nearly  30  participants 
make  up  the  program’s  largest  atten¬ 
dance  thus  far. 

Each  attendee  is  required  to  be  at 
every  session  over  the  seven  weeks 
of  training.  Faculty  wanting  to  join 
after  the  start  date  would  be  too  late, 
but  the  course  will  be  offered  again 
in  the  spring  at  a  different  time  to 
compensate  varying  schedules. 

Director  of  Diversity  and  In¬ 
clusion  Steve  Bryant  is  the  coor¬ 
dinator  of  these  sessions  and  said 
the  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
turn  the  mirror  on  oneself  and  try 
to  get  in  touch  with  how  each  in¬ 
dividual  works  in  society  and  less 
about  how  the  rest  society  works 
around  the  individual. 

SEE  DIVERSITY  I  A5 


AN  INDEPENDENT  STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  SINCE  1914. 
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MEGAN  WALLACE  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 

Northwest  Student  Dietetic  Association  put  on  its  annual  Backpack  Buddies  5K  run  Sat.  Oct.  8  raising  nearly  $700. 


Campus,  community  run  for  a  cause 


MYRANDA  NERUD 

Chief  Reporter  I  @thatkidmyranda 

Members  of  Northwest  Student 
Dietetic  Association  and  communi¬ 
ty  members  raced  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  deprived  of  essential 
nutrients. 

Backpack  Buddies  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  helping  students  from  low  in¬ 
come  families  receive  needed  nutri¬ 
tion.  Nutrition  and  Dietetics  instruc¬ 
tor  and  Northwest  Student  Dietetic 
Association  sponsor  Kelli  Wilmes 
says  the  organization  focuses  on 
helping  the  community.  The  Dietetic 


Association  and  Backpack  Buddies, 
both  food-orientated  organizations, 
partnered  for  the  5K. 

The  5K  was  held  Saturday,  Oct. 
8  and  had  about  60  participants. 
This  year’s  turnout  was  not  as 
high  as  previous  years  due  to 
some  challenges  faced  during  the 
planning  phase. 

“Normally,  we  have  it  at  night 
and  when  we  scheduled  it,  there  was 
nothing  on  the  Northwest  calendar,” 
Northwest  Student  Dietetic 
Association  treasurer  Kate  Sloan 
said.  “Then  Hunter  Hayes  was  here, 
so  we  bumped  it  to  the  morning.” 


Although  the  outcome  was  not 
what  was  expected,  Wilmes  said 
she  is  pleased  with  the  turnout, 
considering  the  changes  made. 
Overall,  Wilmes  says  the  event  was 
a  success.  The  run  received  a  lot 
of  community  response  and  local 
donations.  The  organization  raised 
about  $700  for  Backpack  Buddies, 
according  to  Sloan.  Wilmes  said  the 
plan  for  next  year  is  to  continue  to 
have  the  run  at  night. 

“Next  year,  we  plan  to  have 
it  at  night  because  I  think  that  was 
probably  one  of  the  things  that  lost 
some  people,  trying  to  get  students 
up  early,”  Wilmes  said. 


Maryville 
chamber 
gets  new 
director 

DARCIE  BRADFORD 

Managing  Editor  I  @Darcie_Jeane_7 

Former  Bearcat  Lily  White 
hopes  to  further  unite  the  city  and 
University  as  she  fills  the  position  of 
Executive  Director  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

“I  went  to  Northwest  and  grad¬ 
uated  about  a  year  ago,  so  that  is 
my  connection  and  it  helps  a  lot,” 
White  said.  “Our  board  president 
right  now  is  Brandon  Stanley;  he’s 
the  Vice  President  of  Marketing  at 
Northwest,  and  it  gives  me  a  lot  of 
connections,  too.  The  University  is 
actually  a  chamber  member,  so  it 
gives  me  a  lot  of  ways  to  help  the 
University  and  help  the  city  work 
better  together.” 

White  was  hired  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  mid- 
September  and  started  her  job  as 
Maryville  Chamber  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  Sept.  26. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Directors 


LILY  WHITE 


Brandon  Stanley  said  White  was  their 
top  choice  because  of  her  experience. 

“Lily  was  our  top  choice  be¬ 
cause  of  her  previous  experience  in 
event  planning,  her  leadership  quali¬ 
ties  and  her  desire  to  help  strengthen 
our  business  in  Maryville  at  a  time 
of  growth,”  Stanley  said.  “She  is 
very  passionate  about  Maryville  and 
ready  to  get  settled  and  to  work.” 


SEE  FULL  STORY  ONLINE  AT 

NWMISSOURINEWS.COM 


SAC  welcomes  speaker  Hilary  Corna  to  campus 


BROOKE  BEASLEY 

Chief  Reporter  I  @beemackkkk40 

Author  and  motivational  speaker 
Hilary  Corna  came  to  a  Northwest 
Student  Activities  Council  event 
with  a  dare  for  the  audience. 

Hilary  Corna  is  the  author  of 
the  new  book  “One  White  Face,” 
a  memoir  of  her  travels  and  time 
overseas  in  Singapore. 

Coma  grew  up  in  a  single  parent 
home  with  four  other  siblings, 
including  her  twin  brother.  Her  father 
passed  away  when  she  was  only  nine 
months  old,  leaving  her  mother  to 
struggle  to  keep  the  family  afloat. 
Coma  used  this,  and  all  the  lessons  she 
learned  from  struggling  economically, 


to  motivate  her  to  go  farther. 

“My  mother  was  the  hardest 
working  person  I  knew,  and  she 
taught  me  to  work  hard  too.  As  a 
kid... I  wanted  the  things  the  other 
kids  at  school  had,  and  wanted  them 
to  come  easily.  But  my  self-reliance 
also  meant  I  began  setting  goals  at 
a  young  age,  and  achieving  them.” 
Coma  said  on  the  second  and  third 
page  in  her  book. 

Coma  had  always  wanted  to 
study  abroad  in  Japan  because 
her  grandmother  had  a  Japanese 
lifestyle.  She  used  her  lessons 
learned  in  childhood  to  save  up 
enough  money,  and  got  scholarships 
to  study  abroad  in  Japan  during 


college,  and  got  offered  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  offer,  an  internship  with  her 
host  father’s  company  in  Japan. 

She  turned  it  down  to  spend 
the  summer  with  her  boyfriend  at 
the  time.  This  meant  she  had  to  go 
home,  and  she  began  to  feel  restless. 
Coma  wished  to  return  to  traveling. 
For  the  rest  of  college,  she  saved  all 
the  money  she  could,  Then  moved 
to  Singapore  July  5,  2007  to  try  to 
find  a  job. 

Finding  a  job  was  not  as  easy 
as  she  anticipated,  and  she  did  not 
exactly  have  the  support  of  her 
family.  After  a  phone  call  with  some 
family  members  trying  to  persuade 
her  to  come  home  and  give  up,  she 


MONEY  RAISED  FROM 
THE  TOURNAMENT 
WILL  GO  TO  BENEFIT 
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decided  to  unwind  and  go  for  a  swim. 

She  ended  up  finding  her  job 
by  a  pool,  after  talking  to  a  small 
child  and  his  mother  in  Japanese. 
The  father  of  the  child,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  conversation,  offered  her 
a  job  as  a  Toyota  senior  executive 
leader. 

The  title  of  her  book  came  from 
something  her  boss  said  to  her  at  this 
job.  He  pointed  out  to  her  that  she 
was  the  only  white  face  in  the  room. 
She  was  also  the  only  female.  In  fact, 
she  was  the  first  Caucasian,  native 
English  speaking,  American  female 
there  had  ever  been  at  the  company. 

As  a  motivational  speaker,  she 
has  started  many  new  things  as  well. 
Coma  started  her  own  campaign,  the 
Dare  Yourself  campaign.  She  started 
the  campaign  to  challenge  college 
students  to  dare  themselves  to  do 
what  they  want  to  do,  rather  than 
what  they’re  told  they  can  and  can’t 
do.  She  started  it  so  students  know 
that  no  matter  how  hard  things  get, 
life  isn’t  against  you,  and  things  can 
go  right.  The  campaign’s  trending 
hashtag  is  #Dare Yourself. 

“There’s  a  difference  between 
the  right  thing  and  what’s  right,” 
Coma  said.  “Never  forget,  life  is  on 
your  side.” 

Some  activities  of  the  night 
included  writing  down  a  personal 
goal,  or  “dare,”  on  a  notecard,  and 


then  writing  down  ways  we  can  clear 
our  paths  and  go  in  depth  with  it. 

Graduate  student  Tega  Kumcheti 
was  particularly  moved  by  this.  He 
came  in  with  a  very  anticipatory 
mindset,  and  left  with  a  whole  new 
one. 

“This  really  changed  the  way  I 
think.  Also,  the  way  I  understand 
things.  I  want  to  take  the  courage 
and  try  to  do  things  I  was  really 
afraid  of  before,  and  start  actually 
doing  something  on  my  to-do 
list  to  try  and  reach  my  goals,” 
Kurucheti  said. 

Corna  came  to  Maryville  on 
the  request  of  SAC.  SAC  organized 
the  event  as  part  of  one  of  their 
yearly  activities. 

“We  thought  she  had  a 
great  message  to  share,  and  she 
encompassed  what  people  requested 
on  the  Twitter  poll.  I’m  going 
to  go  out  and  dare  myself  to  be 
a  better  leader,  a  better  student, 
to  accomplish  more  things  here 
at  Northwest,”  sophomore  SAC 
member  Shyla  Kallhoff  said. 

Every  year  they  try  to  organize 
a  speaker,  concerts,  and  various 
student  involvement  activities.  This 
year  there  are  still  many  activities  to 
come,  including  a  comedian,  cosmic 
bowling,  karaoke  night,  and  much 
more.  There  is  a  full  events  calendar 
on  the  school  website. 


HELP  WANTED 

PERSONAL  ASSISTANT 

For  Appointment  Coordination  •  Event 
and  Meeting  Planning  •  Make  Travel 
Arrangements  •  Take  Messages 
Pick  Up  Dry  Cleaning  •  Banking 

Must  Possess  a  Valid  Driver’s  License  •  Pays  $1 1/Hour 

Send  Your  Letter  of  Interest  or  Resume  to: 
rgen44@aol.com 
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Turkey  hunters  struggle  to  capture  wild  birds 


SUBMITTED  PHOTO 

Missouri  residents  find  it  difficult  to  shoot  turkeys  for  the  firearm  season  following  a  47  percent  decline  in  poult-to-hen  numbers  compared  to  previous  years. 


ANNA  HASTERT 

News  Editor  I  @AnnaHasDirt 

The  fall  firearms  turkey  sea¬ 
son,  beginning  Oct.  1,  sent  hunters 
scrambling  to  fill  their  two  allotted 
turkey  tags. 

This  year’s  fall  firearms  turkey 
season  proves  difficult  as  Missouri 
is  faced  with  a  turkey  shortage.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Missouri  Department 
of  Conservation  2016  Missouri  Wild 
Turkey  Brood  Survey  Results,  “this 
year’s  statewide  poult-to-hen  ra¬ 
tio  was  0.8,  47  percent  less  than  the 
2015  ratio.” 

Nodaway  County  Conservation 
Agent  Christine  Campbell  says  wet 
weather  patterns  created  poor  nest¬ 
ing  conditions,  impacting  overall 
turkey  production. 

“This  year,  we  did  not  have  a 
good  spring,”  Campbell  said.  “Hens 
were  not  able  to  catch  enough  hatch¬ 
lings  to  make  numbers  stable  or  in¬ 
crease  our  bird  number/population. 
If  it’s  damp  and  wet,  nesting  is  not 
productive.  A  hen  has  to  be  able  to 
sit  on  their  nest  without  being  dis¬ 
turbed  by  predators  or  prey,  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  a  good  hatching  of  young 
turkey  poults.  But  in  wet  springs, 
hens  won’t  stay  on  their  nests  long 
enough  for  those  eggs  to  hatch.” 

Campbell  says  mass  nut  produc¬ 
tion  also  played  a  factor  in  the  tur¬ 
key  shortage. 

“Another  factor  that  made  fall 
firearm  turkey  season  challenging 
is  the  good,  mass  production  of  nuts 
in  the  northwest  region,”  Campbell 
said.  “The  mass  production  of  nuts 
means  oaks  produced  acorns,  the 
food  source  for  turkeys,  is  back  in 


the  timber  where  they  turkeys  are. 
The  nuts  are  the  main  staple  for  tur¬ 
keys  to  feed  on  before  winter,  to  in¬ 
crease  their  body  weight.  With  a 
mass  production  of  nuts,  turkeys  are 
not  going  to  have  to  forage  out  in 
the  open,  grain  fields  after  harvest  as 
much,  making  them  more  difficult  to 
see  by  the  hunters.” 

Other  factors  affecting  turkey 
production  include:  conditions  of 
the  birds,  predator  numbers  and  out¬ 
side  influences. 

Campbell  says  she  doesn’t  see 
the  turkey  shortage  affecting  partici¬ 


pation  in  fall  firearms  turkey  season. 

“You,  the  hunter,  have  to  be  on 
your  game  in  order  to  harvest  a  tur¬ 
key  this  year  and  you  have  to  be 
in  an  area  where  there’s  plenty  of 
birds,”  Campbell  said.  “It  will  be 
challenging  for  our  hunters,  but  I 
still  look  for  several  of  our  hunters 
to  harvest  birds  if  they  want  to  put  a 
little  extra  time  in  the  field.” 

Mitchell  Colson,  a  senior  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  major,  has  been  hunt¬ 
ing  turkey  in  Missouri  for  three 
years.  Colson  says  this  year’s  tur¬ 
key  shortage  won’t  stop  him  from 


participating  in  fall  firearms  turkey 
season. 

“If  there  is  a  shortage  of  turkeys, 
I  will  still  hunt  because  of  the  fact 
that’s  it’s  what  I  love  to  do,”  Colson 
said.  “I  think  that  the  shortage  will 
make  hunters  have  to  work  harder  to 
get  birds  or  maybe  change  the  way 
that  they  hunt  in  the  fall,  but  I  think 
plenty  of  hunters  will  still  go.” 

Despite  this  year’s  turkey  short¬ 
ages,  Campbell  reminds  hunters  to 
follow  common  safety  procedures 
while  hunting. 

“What  I  would  recommend  is 


be  sure  of  your  target,”  Campbell 
said.  “Fall  firearms  season  is  a  time 
when  the  fall  foliage  is  falling  off 
trees  and  stuff  and  the  leaves.  Fall 
firearms  turkey  season  is  unlike 
deer  season,  when  you’re  wearing 
a  flaming,  orange  vests.  During  the 
fall,  there  are  a  lot  of  folks  that  are 
in  the  woods  at  the  same  time  hunt¬ 
ers.  With  that  being  said,  I  would 
caution  hunters  to  be  very  careful 
and  positively  identify  their  target 
before  pulling  their  trigger.” 

Fall  firearms  turkey  season  runs 
through  Oct.  31. 
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Northwest  student  Hannah  Wilburn  jumps  around  a  trampoline  supporting  her 
sorority,  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma’s  event  “Pie  A  Sigma”  Oct.  3. 


Tri  Sigma  dedicated  to  philanthropy 


EMILY  SMITH 

Chief  Reporter  I  @TheMissourian 

Pies,  trampolines  and  poor  lip¬ 
syncing  helped  raise  funds  for  sick 
children  last  week. 

The  Alpha  Epsilon  chapter  of 
Sigma  Sigma  Sigma  raised  funds  for 
the  Robbie  Page  Foundation,  a  foun¬ 
dation  providing  donations  for  play 
therapy.  Each  year,  Sigma  member 
allow  student  and  faculty  to  Pie-A- 
Sigma  and  release  their  inner  child 
through  a  lip-sync  competition. 

Robbie  Page  Week  kicked  off 
with  a  pie  to  the  face.  At  least  it  did 
for  sorority  member  Hailee  Shady. 

“Raising  money  for  this  is  an 
absolutely  great  cause,  so  it’s  OK  to 
get  pied  in  the  face,”  Shady  said. 

This  was  during  an  event  called 
Pie  A  Sigma  in  which  passersby 
could  donate  a  dollar  to  the  Robbie 
Page  Foundation  and  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  smoosh  a  pie  into  a  Tri 
Sigma  member’s  face. 

Other  fundraising  events 
throughout  the  week  included  Rock¬ 
in’  For  Robbie  Oct.  6,  a  lip-sync 
competition  in  which  teams  entered 
for  a  chance  to  win  money  for  their 
organization  or  charity. 

Tri  Sigma  senior  and  philanthro¬ 
py  chair  Mariah  Pride  says  teams 
paid  a  $50  fee  to  enter  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Pride  goes  on  to  add,  the  win¬ 
ning  team  received  10  percent  of 
funds  raised  throughout  the  week,  as 
an  incentive  to  participate. 

The  rest  of  the  money  raised 


throughout  the  week  goes  directly  to 
the  Robbie  Page  Foundation,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  that  focuses  pri¬ 
marily  on  children  and  play  therapy. 

“The  money  that  we  raise  helps 
to  donate  teddy  bears  where  [chil¬ 
dren]  can  learn  how  they  will  be  op¬ 
erated  on,  so  they  get  that  whole  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  safe  way,  not  through 
scary  technology,”  Pride  said. 

She  also  explained  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  providing  these  children 
with  objects  and  experiences  from 
the  kid  world. 

“We  bring  things  from  the  kid 
world  into  the  hospital  so  they  get 
that  experience  of  being  a  kid,” 
Pride  said. 

Pride’s  overall  goal  for  the  week 
is  connecting  Northwest  students 
with  the  idea  of  giving  hospitalized 
children  a  childhood. 

“By  the  end  of  it,  we  want  North¬ 
west  students  to  want  [a  childhood] 
for  those  kids  as  well,”  Pride  said. 

During  the  week,  a  trampoline 
sat  near  the  Memorial  Bell  Tower. 
Tri  Sigma  used  it  as  a  tool  to  con¬ 
nect  with  Northwest  students  and 
bring  back  memories  of  childhood 
in  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  nostal¬ 
gia  of  youth. 

“We  use  the  trampoline  to  help 
the  nostalgia  come  back,  (for  stu¬ 
dents  to  think)  there  are  a  bunch  of 
(sick)  kids  and  I  want  them  to  expe¬ 
rience  those  (good)  memories  and 
be  able  to  help  them,”  Pride  said. 

Tri  Sigma  has  been  focused  on 


children  for  many  years,  ever  since 
the  death  of  Robbie  Page,  the  son  of  a 
former  Tri  Sigma  national  president. 

“Our  old  national  president  had 
a  five-year-old  son  that  was  diag¬ 
nosed  with  polio  and  he  passed 
away  shortly  after.  So  Sigma  started 
the  Robbie  Page  Foundation.  All  the 
money  raised  went  toward  research 
and  a  vaccination,  and  now  all  the 
money  goes  toward  play  therapy,” 
Pride  said. 

Pride  also  stressed  the  emotion¬ 
al  connection,  between  the  sorority 
and  foundation,  motivated  members 
during  Robbie  Page  Week. 

Pride  also  stressed  a  person¬ 
al  connection  to  the  sorority  as  a 
whole. 

“I  think  it’s  one  of  the  things 
that  is  easy  to  connect  each  and  ev¬ 
ery  single  one  of  us  and  our  chap¬ 
ter  to  kind  of  give  us  more  passion 
and  drive  to  do  better  and  fundraise 
harder  and  put  all  that  you  can  into 
it,”  Pride  said. 

Sorority  member  Erica  Brade 
felt  similarly. 

“It’s  really  important  to  Tri  Sig¬ 
ma  because  it  was  a  personal  thing. 
It  was  one  of  our  founders,  so  it’s  re¬ 
ally  important  to  us  because  it  leads 
back  to  us.  I  love  children  too,  so  I 
was  really  excited  when  we  started 
doing  all  of  it,”  Brade  said. 

Sigma  will  continue  with  its 
philanthropy  efforts  later  this  year, 
keeping  with  its  focus,  “Sigma 
Serves  Children.” 


First  Presbyterian 
Church 

Worship,  Sundays  @  10:30  a.m. 
Sunday  school  for  all  ages  @  9  a.m. 
Shepherds  Kitchen,  Thursdays  @  5  p.m. 
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211  S.  Main  Maryville,  MO 

660.582.4257 

www.maryvillepresbyterian.org 

churchstaff2@gmail.com 


First  Christian  Church 

Disciples  of  Christ 
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Sundays:  10  a.m.  Worship 
9  a.m.  Discipleship  Classes 
201  West  Third,  Maryville 
660.582.4101 

Rev.  Wendy  Deering-Poynter 
Campus  contact:  Deena  Poynter 

660.541.1336 

www.fccmaryvillemo.com 

fccmaryvillemo@gmail.com 


Northwest  Newman 
Catholic  Center 

“Get  Involved  and  Stay  Connected !” 

Sunday:  6:30p.m.  Confession,  7p.m.  Mass 
Tuesday:  8  p.m.  Confession,  9  p.m.  Mass 
Wednesday:  4p.m.  Confession,  5 p.m.  Mass, 

6  p.m.  Free  Dinner 

Thursday:  9p.m.  Mass,  Confession  after  Mass 

Small  Group  Bible  Studies,  Retreats,  Mission  Trips,  and  More! 

606  College  Avenue 
Max  Pawlowski,  Campus  Minister 
812.881.5151 

www.  northwestnewman.  com 
Find  Us  on  Facebook 


Lutheran  Campus  Center 

(next  to  Alumni  House)  EC 
More  info:  636.219.60 77 
Facebook:  LCC  Lutheran 
Bible  Study  Wednesday  8:30  PM 
Home  cooked  meals  Sunday  5:30  PM 
nwlutherancampuscenter@gmail.com 
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St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church 


Sundays  at  9  a.m. 
901  North  Main 


Sunday  music  provided  by 
Northwest  students 

Priest:  Sid  Breese 
SSBreese@aol.com,  or  call  816-262-4958 

Need  a  ride?  Call  Jody  215-0734 

www.  saintpaulsmaryville.  org 
www.facebook.com/ stpaulsmaryvillemo 


Hope  Lutheran  Church 

j\ 931  S.  Main  St. 
|  Worship  10  am 

Lutheran  Bible  Study  9  am 

Church 

Mmoun  Synod 

www.maryvillehope.org 
Pastor  Oddi:  816.351.0744 


Worship  With  U. 


First  United  Methodist  Church 


4x4  Baksetball  on  Tuesday  at  8:30  pm 


9  or  1 1:10  a.m. 


The  church  at  1  st  &  Main 


www.faithatthecrossroads.or 
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Transforming  your 
world  by 
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Conception 
Abbey  ^  4 

i 


In  their  1500  year  history,  Benedictines  have 
been  known  for  their  hospitality  and  the  monks  of 
Conception  Abbey  are  no  exception.  People  of  all  faiths 
are  always  welcome  to  join  the  monks  for  prayer. 
Visit  us  online  for  a  complete  listing  of  u 
our  daily  prayer  schedule. 
www.conceptionabbey.org/guests 
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Presidential  candidates  leave 


KATIE  BALDUS 

Contributing  Columnist 

@The  Missouri  an 

Sunday’s  debate  leaves  a  lot  to 
discuss.  To  say  the  least,  there  were 
a  lot  of  firsts. 

For  example,  for  the  first  time, 
a  presidential  candidate  hinted  at 
sending  the  other  candidate  to  jail 
once  elected.  For  the  first  time,  a 
presidential  candidate  lost  support 
from  major  party  leaders.  But  the 
most  important  conversation  to  be 
had  about  the  debate  was  the  es¬ 
trangement  from  classic  debate. 

During  the  debate,  I  thought 
about  how  both  candidates  focused 
more  on  how  their  opponent  was  not 
fit  to  be  president  rather  than  what 
their  perspective  was  on  the  issues 
facing  our  country  and  what  they 
would  implement  as  president  to 
better  our  country. 

Presidential  debates  were  nev¬ 
er  meant  to  be  a  competition.  There 
was  never  meant  to  be  a  loser  or 
a  winner,  and  debates  were  nev¬ 
er  meant  to  entertain  the  American 
people.  Societies  have  been  debat¬ 
ing  since  the  early  18th  century. 

The  idea  of  a  debate  was  con¬ 
structed  during  the  Age  of  Enlight¬ 
enment  in  England  as  a  way  for  peo¬ 
ple  of  every  background  in  society 
to  discuss  a  variety  of  topics  to  gain 
more  understanding.  Flash  forward, 
the  first  televised  presidential  debate 
was  in  1960,  Kennedy  v.  Nixon.  De¬ 
bates  have  been  part  of  the  election 
cycle  since  1976. 

Since  1976,  debates  have  been 
moderated  by  a  nonpartisan  sponsor 
organized  for  the  American  people 
to  hear  the  nominees’  perspectives 
on  the  issues  facing  this  country. 

People  everywhere  suffer  from 
not  being  able  to  have  a  civil-con¬ 
ducive  discussion  with  those  who 
differ  in  opinion,  not  just  presiden¬ 


tial  candidates. 

Fights  on  social  media  about  po¬ 
litical  ideals  have  become  common¬ 
place.  It  has  become  an  issue  that, 
instead  of  discussing  the  issues  to 
gain  better  insight  into  your  beliefs, 
we  insult  one  another  on  appear¬ 
ance,  intelligence,— you  name  it. 

The  debate  Sunday  was  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  this  recent  trend,  and  that  is 
what  disgusted  me  the  most.  If  we, 
as  a  country,  are  unable  to  see  the 
people  we  are  potentially  voting  for 
actually  discuss  the  issues  facing 


this  country,  how  will  we  get  a  taste 
of  what  decisions  they  will  make  to 
affect  our  everyday  lives? 

This  political  gridlock  and  polar¬ 
ization  is  not  only  affecting  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch,  but  also  the  legisla¬ 
tive  branch  of  our  government.  In 
1973-1974,  772  laws  were  enact¬ 
ed,  but  that  number  has  slowly  de¬ 
creased  and  from  2013-2015  with 
only  296  laws  enacted.  There  are 
several  branches  of  government  fail¬ 
ing  our  country  due  to  an  inability  to 
discuss  opinions. 


This  idea  of  both  presiden¬ 
tial  candidates  being  unable  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  issues  facing  this  great 
country,  but  rather  belittling  one 
another,  came  to  a  head  at  the  end 
of  the  debate. 

At  the  end  of  the  debate,  a  man 
from  the  audience  asked,  “Can  you 
name  one  positive  thing  you  respect 
in  one  another?”  and  both  candi¬ 
dates  avoided  that  question  like  the 
plague  because  they  could  not  give 
the  other  one  any  ground  as  being  a 
decent,  respectable  person. 


COLIN  VAUGHNI  NW  MISSOURIAN 

At  first,  Donald  was  disinclined 
to  respond  to  the  question,  physical¬ 
ly  cringing  and  distancing  himself 
from  the  speaker  and  Hillary  hes¬ 
itantly  responded  by  talking  about 
how  she  respects  the  success  that 
Donald’s  children  have  had. 

Donald  then  responded  that  Hill¬ 
ary,  despite  many  losses,  is  a  fight¬ 
er.  Both  responses  were  a  display 
of  how  hard  it  is  for  them  to  respect 
one  another. 

The  debate  left  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  much  like  the  two  candidates. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Suicide  and  self-harm  is  serious  business 


MAKENZIE  DOCKERTY 

Suicide  and  self-harm  is  serious 
business. 

I  am  going  to  come  out  and  say 
there  have  been  occasions  where 
suicide  did  cross  my  mind.  I  have 
also  self-harmed,  because,  at  the 
time,  it  felt  like  the  only  feasible 
option  that  could  help  me  take  my 
mind  off  what  was  going  on. 

I  thought  last  week’s  column  was 
really  good,  in  the  beginning.  Once  I 
got  toward  the  end  of  the  column,  it 
really  began  to  bug  me.  Not  only  be¬ 
cause  I  have  had  these  thoughts,  but 
because  I  have  talked  some  friends 
out  of  suicide  and  helped  them  find 
something  else  to  think  about. 

There  have  been  nights  where  I 
stayed  up  just  to  make  someone  feel 
better,  because  I  know  trying  to  get 
out  of  that  hole  by  yourself  is  hard, 
and  it  is  harder  when  you  cannot 
reach  out  to  a  professional. 

I  absolutely  hate  when  people 
say  what  they  are  going  through  is 
not  bad  or  someone  has  it  worse  than 
you.  I  call  bull.  It  does  not  matter  if 
someone  has  it  worse  than  you.  Tell¬ 
ing  someone  that  his  or  her  problems 
are  not  as  big  as  yours  makes  his  or 
her  feelings  invalid,  making  him  or 
her  feel  even  worse. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  couple 
of  times,  and  it  made  me  feel  even 
worse  than  before.  I  did  not  move 
for  a  long  time  after  that.  I  have 
had  a  person  who  was  supposedly 
my  friend  tell  me  that  I  should  not 
feel  the  way  I  was  feeling,  because 
someone  out  there  had  it  worse  than 
me.  That  also  made  me  feel  worse. 

Self-harm  is  another  story.  Sui¬ 
cide  and  self-harm  tend  to  go  hand 
in  hand,  but  not  everyone  who  self- 
harms  is  suicidal. 

When  I  first  started  self-harming, 
I  was  not  suicidal.  I  still  do  not  con¬ 
sider  myself  suicidal  because  it  does 
not  cross  my  mind  frequently.  Sure, 
there  are  really  bad  days  or  even 


weeks,  but  I  always  find  someone  to 
talk  to  about  it. 

People  self-harm  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  but  the  main  reason  I  started 
was  the  pressure  high  school  was  put¬ 
ting  on  me  and  societal  standards  of 
being  a  perfect  girl.  It  was  not  some¬ 
thing  I  did  consistently,  but  starting 
college  made  it  worse  for  me.  The 
pressure  of  keeping  my  grades  up, 
starting  a  new  job  and  having  to  make 
a  whole  new  set  of  friends  while  try¬ 
ing  to  decide  if  my  major  was  right 
for  me  was  too  much. 

I  talked  to  one  of  the  counselors 
at  the  Wellness  Center  last  year  about 
all  the  stress  and  pressure  I  was  feel¬ 
ing  and  it  really  helped.  She  found 
ways  that  helped  me  put  everything 
into  a  more  positive  perspective. 

Yes,  listening  will  help  tremen¬ 
dously  when  someone  is  in  a  mind¬ 
set  where  the  only  way  out  is  sui¬ 
cide,  but  sometimes  people  know 
how  to  word  phrases  or  keep  their 
expressions  neutral  so  that  no  one 
really  notices.  I  have  done  it  before, 
plenty  of  times. 

After  learning  to  listen,  the  next 
step  is  asking  the  right  questions. 
Word  the  questions  in  a  way  that 
makes  it  not  seem  like  an  interro¬ 
gation,  but  still  makes  your  con¬ 
cern  known.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to 
do,  but  just  learning  to  listen  will 
help  tremendously. 

We,  as  a  generation,  have  to 
stop  using  suicide  as  a  way  out, 
but  it  seems  like  all  that  pressure  is 
being  put  on  the  suicidal  to  change 
their  behavior. 

What  we,  as  a  generation,  need 
to  recognize  are  the  signs  and  how 
to  listen  and  ask  the  right  questions. 
We  also  need  to  be  there  for  people 
who  are  suicidal.  Be  their  shoulder 
to  cry  on,  their  ear  to  vent  to,  or  their 
person  to  just  sit  in  silence  while 
they  think.  The  first  step  is  learning 
how  to  listen. 


OUR  VIEW: 

Make  Greek  Life  Great  Again 


Greek  life  is  an  important  part 
of  Northwest’s  culture  and  is  in 
need  of  the  Greek  Visioning  Pro¬ 
cess  to  keep  it  alive  and  strong  for 
years  to  come. 

In  January  2015,  Greek  Advi¬ 
sor  Lauren  Stehlik  Greek  advisor, 
began  working  toward  a  Greek  vi¬ 
sioning  process  for  the  campus. 
She  had  a  team  consisting  of  two 
graduates,  a  graduate  student  and 
a  student  from  each  of  the  Greek 
governing  bodies:  Panhellenic,  In¬ 
terfraternity  Council  and  National 
Panhellenic  Council. 

This  process  began  with  sur¬ 
veys  sent  out  to  the  Northwest 
campus  including  Greek  students, 
non-Greek  students,  faculty,  staff 
and  advisors. 

“I  call  it  kind  of  a  temperature 
gauge.  What  are  the  perceptions  of 
the  Greek  community,  what  value 
does  the  Greek  community  add  as  a 
student  and  in  life  post-Northwest, 
what  would  they  like  to  see  change, 
things  like  that,”  Stehlik  said. 

Northwest  then  hired  two 
Greek  life  consultants  in  April 
who  met  with  stakeholders  and 
students  and  analyzed  where 
Greek  life  is  at  on  campus.  They 
returned  in  July  to  work  on  cam¬ 
pus’  SOAR  analysis:  strengths, 
opportunities,  growth  aspirations 
and  results. 

Oct.  2,  Stehlik,  along  with 
about  60  members  from  the  com¬ 
munity,  including  Greeks,  non- 
Greeks,  faculty,  staff  and  alum¬ 
ni  met  to  work  on  the  “75  per¬ 
cent  completed  report.”  The  group 
hopes  to  have  the  final  report  to 
President  Jasinski  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  complete  with  short-term  and 
long-term  changes. 

“We  know  that  Greek  life  is 


changing  here  at  Northwest;  we 
know  that  it’s  changing  nation¬ 
ally;  we  know  that  the  students 
coming  to  college  are  changing... 
we  have  to  keep  changing  with 
that,”  Stehlik  said. 

Although  specifics  cannot  be 
released  yet,  some  of  the  more  mi¬ 
nor  changes  to  be  made  include 
relationships  between  Greek  orga¬ 
nizations  and  their  advisors,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  communications. 

Some  of  the  bigger  and  more 
important  topics  include  risk  man¬ 
agement,  accountability  and  year- 
to-year  stability. 

New  Greek  life  leadership  is 
chosen  every  year,  so  the  plan  is 
something  that  can  be  applied  each 
year,  meaning  governing  bodies  do 
not  have  to  start  from  scratch. 

Risk  management  and  ac¬ 
countability  have  been  major  is¬ 
sues  in  Greek  life  in  the  recent 
past,  so  it  is  important  these  issues 
are  be  addressed  and  changed. 

In  order  to  make  these  chang¬ 
es  happen,  students  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  utilized.  This  includes  creating 
more  committees  between  gov¬ 
erning  bodies  and  getting  more 
hands  on  deck  to  create  better  stu¬ 
dent  involvement  and  ownership. 
This  is  an  important  change  to 
get  students  involved  and  to  take 
pride  in  their  organizations. 

The  idea  for  a  Greek  visioning 
process  was  brought  up  in  Nov. 
and  the  planning  process  will  take 
about  a  year. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  drag  it 
out,  but  we  didn’t  want  to  rush  it 
either,  because  you  need  to  have 
time  to  really  look  at  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  assess  the  community  and 
really  create  action  items  that  will 
work  well,”  Stehlik  said.  “It’s  im¬ 


portant  that  the  plan  looks  at  the 
surrounding  community  and  its 
perception  of  Greek  life  to  get  an 
outsider’s  view  on  what  can  and 
should  be  changed.” 

Some  of  these  changes  will 
start  as  soon  as  next  semester. 

“It  will  never  truly  be  done. 
This  will  always  be  part  of  my 
job,  part  of  our  governing  coun¬ 
cils,  looking  at  ‘we  need  to  revis¬ 
it  this’  or  ‘how  is  this  working,”’ 
Stehlik  said.  “It’s  a  learning  pro¬ 
cess,  but  it’s  needed.  We  have  a 
strong  Greek  community,  but  we 
have  room  for  improvement.” 

Even  though  some  changes 
may  not  be  immediate  and  will 
be  a  learning  experience,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  Greek  life  advisors, 
members  and  governing  bodies 
realize  that  these  changes  need  to 
be  made. 

A  visioning  process  may 
sound  daunting  and  unneces¬ 
sary  but  it  is  the  opposite.  The 
world  around  us  is  changing 
and  as  a  community,  we  need  to 
change  too.  The  process  is  one 
that  should  be  welcomed  because 
the  community  around  us  will  see 
Greek  life  is  more  than  partying 
and  sexual  assault. 

All  organizations  have  their 
flaws  and  Greek  life  is  choosing  to 
recognize  and  fix  their ’s. 

The  Greek  Visioning  Process 
is  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  show  Greek  life’s 
true  colors. 

As  a  staff  that  employs  sev¬ 
eral  Greek  life  members,  we  see 
this  is  something  needing  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  order  to  make  Greek  life 
great  again. 
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DIVERSITY 

CONTINUED  FROM  A1 

“If  we  look  at  the  things  going 
on  inside  of  us  internally  like  bias, 
privilege,  internal  racism,  we  look 
at  all  of  them  through  the  lens  of 
race,  but  it  can  be  applied  to  things 
such  as  homophobia,  classism,  and 
all  other  bias  existing,”  Bryant  said. 
“We  look  at  how  it  influences  rela¬ 
tionships  interpersonally  between 
people,  institutionally,  and  how  it 
shows  up  overall  totally.” 

Bryant  said  this  internal  focus 
is  paramount  to  the  growth  of  the 
members  of  the  program. 

“So  we  have  all  these  layers  in¬ 
fluenced  by  who  we  are,  our  own 
identity,  our  own  culture,  and  then 
history,  what  we  learned,  what  we 
didn’t  learn  and  what  we  learned 
that  was  false,”  Bryant  said.  “The 
goal  of  that  is  to  get  everyone  to 
understand  when  things  happen  in 
society.  There  are  all  these  layers 
happening  at  one  time  that  create 
all  these  inequities.  So  we’ll  take 
a  look  at  something  that  occurred 
from  our  own  lens,  our  own  lived 
experience,  and  think,  this  is  why 
this  happened.” 

Organizations  across  Ameri¬ 
ca  devote  a  majority  of  their  efforts 
on  making  sure  each  different  social 
group  understands  the  other. 

While  Bryant  said  he  supports 
theses  efforts,  he  has  found  the  best 
way  to  reach  people  is  to  focus  on 
themselves  and  not  everyone  else. 

“Historically,  when  we  look  at 
anything  about  racial  diversity  or  in¬ 
clusion,  it’s  all  about  learning  about 


GREEK  LIFE 

CONTINUED  FROM  A1 

“It’s  not  a  justification  of  ‘do  we 
keep  Greek  Life  here  at  Northwest 
or  not,”’  Stehlik  said. 

The  process  intends  to  make 
Northwest’s  Greek  life  the  best  it 
can  be. 

“We  know  Greek  Life  is  valu¬ 
able,”  said  Stehlik.  “How  do  we 
make  a  model  for  our  peer  insti¬ 
tutions  to  look  at  and  say,  ‘Wow, 
they  are  doing  some  great  things  at 
Northwest  Missouri  State  Universi¬ 
ty  in  their  Greek  Life  department’?” 

Timeshighereducation.com  re¬ 
vealed  survey  results  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  University  Risk  Man¬ 
agement  and  Insurance  Association. 
They  found  that  two-thirds  of  the 
members  think  fraternity  behavior  is 
among  their  institutions’  top  liability 
risks,  although  most  also  said  frater¬ 
nities  were  important  to  campus  tra¬ 
ditions  and  viewed  the  reputational 
risks  they  pose  as  less  significant. 

The  last  report  sent  in  will  focus 
on  setting  timelines  for  the  future  of 
Greek  Life  and  potential  programs 
to  ensure  its  sustainability. 

“They  (Greek  students)  join 
these  organizations  for  however 
long  they’re  a  student  here  at  North¬ 
west,  but  their  leadership  chang¬ 
es  every  year,”  Stehlik  said.  “How 
do  we  make  sure  we  have  resources 
to  make  sure  that  we’re  not  always 
starting  over?” 


the  other  person,  ‘tell  me  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  everybody 
else  that  is  different  than  me,’  and 
that  is  any  of  us  at  anytime,”  Bryant 
said.  “And  really,  the  biggest  growth 
area  is  to  tell  learn  about  ourselves. 

If  we  ask  anyone  in  America  if 
they  are  racist,  sexist,  or  homopho¬ 
bic,  2  percent  of  us  would  say  ‘yes’ 
and  those  are  usually  the  people  who 
are  a  part  of  large  scale  hate  groups. 

The  other  large  percentage  of 
people  do  microaggressions  or  other 
subtle  forms  of  racism,  what’s  called 
‘implicit  bias.’” 

Sophomore  Jillian  Nelson  said 
she  understood  the  need  to  focus 
less  on  others. 

“We  get  told  all  the  time  to  learn 
as  much  as  we  can  about  others  so 
we  don’t  offend  them,  and  that’s  a 
good  thing,”  Nelson  said.  “But  it’s 
smart  to  try  to  learn  about  the  things 
you’re  doing  or  feeling  so  you  can 
stop  yourself  from  being  a  part  of 
the  problem.” 

As  of  now,  there  is  no  student 
version  of  this  program,  although 
Bryant  said  the  University  is  trying 
to  figure  out  how  that  would  work 
and  what  it  would  look  like. 

Nelson  said  she  would  be  open 
to  being  a  part  of  a  training  session 
like  this. 

“It  makes  sense  why  they  would 
go  to  faculty  because  they  work  with 
the  most  diverse  range  of  people, 
but  I  think  students  could  learn  a  lot 
from  something  like  this.  I  know  I 
could,”  Nelson  said. 

Each  session  is  based  on  conver¬ 
sations  between  the  members  of  the 
training  about  one  of  the  seven  differ¬ 
ent  topics  covered  during  the  course. 


Bryant  leads  the  sessions,  but 
said  he  is  not  there  to  dictate  the 
course. 

“One  thing  I  think  is  universal 
is  I’m  not  teaching  people  concepts, 
I’m  facilitating  dialogue,”  Bryant 
said.  “So  everyone  in  the  room  is 
the  teacher  and  they  teach  each  oth¬ 
er  through  lived  experiences.  We 
explore  questions  and  comments 
and  videos  and  all  of  these  things 
through  discussions.” 

Bryant  said  this  allows  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  bring  their  own  perspective 
on  the  topic  at  hand  and  provide  that 
insight  to  the  rest  of  the  group. 

“The  biggest  takeaway  I  see 
people  get  from  that  is  they  see  how 
they  are  showing  up  in  different  sit¬ 
uations  based  on  the  20  identities 
they  possess  within  themselves  and, 
No.  2,  I  see  people  become  aware 
that  they  are  apart  of  this  society  out 
there,”  Bryant  said.  “Because  a  lot 
of  what  we  see  today  is  that  ‘they’ 
are  bad  people  and  that  ‘I’  am  good. 
So  it’s  really  getting  people  to  see 
how  those  behaviors  show  up  in 
them  at  different  times.” 

If  any  faculty  or  staff  member 
is  interested  in  taking  on  the  train¬ 
ing  in  the  future,  Bryant  said  he  wel¬ 
comes  input  on  when  times  should 
be  and  what  participants  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  like  to  learn. 

Bryant  said  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
the  program  is  about  catching  things 
typically  left  to  go  unnoticed. 

“We  all  have  done  something 
unconsciously,  or  consciously,  that 
is  disrespectful  or  ignorant  and  the 
key  is  to  learn  that  we’ve  done  that 
and  move  past  it,”  Bryant  said. 


HANNAH  WOODSON  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 
The  Greek  Visioning  Process  was  started  to  adapt  Greek  Life  for  a  modern  campus. 


Blotters  for  the  week  of  October  13 


Maryville  Department 
of  Public  Safety 

Sep. 28 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Sara 
N.  Tompkins,  30,  for  possession 
of  drug  paraphernalia  at  the  300 
block  of  East  5th  Street. 

Oct.  1 

There  is  an  ongoing  investiga¬ 
tion  for  larceny  in  the  600  block 
of  South  Main. 

Oct.  3 

There  is  an  ongoing  investiga¬ 
tion  for  larceny  in  the  600  block 
of  Peaceful  Way. 

There  is  an  ongoing  investiga¬ 
tion  for  larceny  from  a  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  in  the  1600  block  of  South 
Main. 


Oct.  5 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Mat¬ 
thew  C.  Wood,  21,  for  posses¬ 
sion  of  marijuana,  possession  of 
drug  paraphernalia  and  violation 
of  city  park  hours  in  the  1000 
block  of  North  Country  Club. 

Oct.  6 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Nich¬ 
olas  D.A.  Pablo,  20,  for  minor  in 
possession  and  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  at  the  200  block  of  East  3rd 
Street. 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Jor¬ 
dan  D.  Dixon,  20,  for  minor  in 
possession  at  the  300  block  of 
North  Market. 

There  is  an  ongoing  investiga¬ 
tion  for  lost/stolen  property  in 
the  1 600  block  of  South  Main. 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Nicole 
M.  Still,  42,  for  dog  at  large  and 


animal  neglect  at  the  800  block 
of  South  Laura. 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Ross 
R.  Christie,  20,  Clarinda,  Iowa, 
for  driving  while  intoxicated  and 
failure  to  register  a  motor  vehi¬ 
cle  in  the  300  block  of  East  3rd 
Street. 

Oct.  7 

There  is  an  ongoing  investiga¬ 
tion  for  stealing  at  the  200  block 
of  East  3rd  Street. 

Oct.  8 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Nich¬ 
olas  B.  Birkenholz,  1 9,  for  minor 
in  possession  at  the  400  block  of 
North  Fillmore. 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Timo¬ 
thy  S.  Warren  Jr.,  19,  for  minor 
in  possession  at  the  200  block  of 
West  7th  Street. 


Northwest  Missouri 
State  University 
Police  Department 

Oct.  4 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Micah 
D.  Manser,  1 9,  of  St.  Joseph,  for 
trespassing  at  Hudson  Hall. 

Two  summonses  were  issued 

to  Jacob  Black,  18,  and  Jakob 
Steinbecker,  18,  for  drug  law 
violation  at  Dieterich  Hall. 

Oct.  6 

A  summons  was  issued  for  a  liquor 
law  violation  at  South  Complex. 


Oct.  7 

A  summons  was  issued  for  a  li¬ 
quor  law  violation  at  Franken 
Hall. 

A  summons  was  issued  for  a  li¬ 
quor  law  violation  Tower  Suites. 

A  summons  was  issued  for  a  li¬ 
quor  law  violation  at  Lot  9. 

Oct.  8 

Two  summonses  were  issued  for 
a  liquor  law  violation  at  Perrin 
Hall. 

Three  summonses  were  issued 


for  a  liquor  law  violation  at 
Hudson  Hall. 

A  summons  was  issued  for  a  li¬ 
quor  law  violation  at  Hudson 
Hall. 

Oct.  9 

A  summons  was  issued  for  a  li¬ 
quor  law  violation  at  Dieterich 
Hall. 

A  summons  was  issued  for  prop¬ 
erty  damage  at  Lot  42. 

Oct.  10 

A  summons  was  issued  for  a  li¬ 
quor  law  violation  at  Perrin  Hall. 


LEGISLATION 

CONTINUED  FROM  A1 

Samson  said  employees  of¬ 
ten  come  from  competitive  defeat¬ 
ed  and  ashamed  because  of  how 
they  were  treated  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  market. 

“The  number  two  things  I  hear 
when  someone  comes  back  from  a 
competitive  job  is  that  they  were 
told  they  are  not  smart  enough  or 
they  are  not  fast  enough.  And  that 
in  itself,  you  can  imagine  what  that 
does  to  your  self-esteem.” 

Certified  employee  Jenna  Mc¬ 
Cray  said  she  loves  her  job  and 
feels  like  it  gives  her  a  place  in  the 
community. 

“I  love  the  staff  here  they  are 
very  nice  and  they  always  make 
sure  that  you  have  what  you  need 
and  I  also  like  all  the  hands  on,” 
McCray  said.  “It’s  good  for  me  be¬ 
cause  I  also  have  a  disability,  I  know 
it  doesn’t  look  like  I  do  but  I  do,  and 
so  it  makes  it  easy  for  those  of  us 
who  do  hands  on  things  so  we  can 
keep  going  and  we  feel  like  we  are 
helping  out  in  the  community  also.” 

Another  rule  that  goes  along 
with  the  legislation  concerning 
sheltered  workshops  is  that  all  certi¬ 
fied  employees  should  be  paid  mini¬ 
mum  wage.  Certified  employees  are 
paid  100  percent  of  what  their  abili¬ 
ty  allows  them  to  accomplish. 

Samson  illustrated  this  con¬ 
cept  through  an  analogy  of  mow¬ 
ing  a  yard. 

“Let’s  say  you  and  I  can  mow 
a  yard,  and  it  takes  an  hour  to  mow 
the  yard  and  it  pays  15  dollars  an 
hour,”  Samson  said.  “But  in  one 
hour  a  person  can  only  mow  one- 
third  of  the  yard.  So  they  get  paid 
five  dollars.  They  are  paid  100  per¬ 
cent  of  what  their  ability  allows 
them  to  do.  They  can  work  at  the 
pace  that  their  disability  will  allow 
them  to.” 

However,  there  is  a  push  to 


pay  all  employees  minimum  wage. 
Even  though  this  will  cause  finan¬ 
cial  issued  for  NoCoMo,  Samson 
said  they  have  been  working  to¬ 
ward  paying  all  employees  min¬ 
imum  wage  since  2014  when  the 
legislation  was  signed. 

“We  are  gauging,  planning  and 
preparing  to  pay  everybody  mini¬ 
mum  wage  or  more,”  Samson  said. 
“We’ve  already  started  somewhat 
of  the  process  in  that  we  already 
have  people  who  make  minimum 
wage  or  more  and  are  producing.” 

However  Samson  said  that  the 
increase  in  wages  could  affect  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  subsidized  hous¬ 
ing.  According  to  Samson  this 
change  will  also  affect  people  who 
have  subsidized  housing,  Supple¬ 
mental  Security  Income,  Supple¬ 
mental  Nutrition  Assistance  (for¬ 
merly  Food  Stamps),  housing  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  Medicaid. 

Samson  said  there  are  some 
groups  that  do  not  want  sheltered 
workshops  to  exist,  and  partnered 
with  the  complicated  legislation 
the  future  of  her  workshop  could 
be  in  danger,  however  she  said  she 
will  not  let  that  stop  her  from  pro¬ 
viding  employment  for  the  dis¬ 
abled. 

“Worst  case  scenario  there  are 
no  longer  Missouri  sheltered  work¬ 
shops,”  Samson  said.  “We  could 
still  sustain  and  be  a  place  of  em¬ 
ployment,  the  NoCoMo  team,  it 
would  take  some  legal  work  that 
changes  us  from  a  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  to  a  place  that  provides  dig¬ 
nified  employment  for  those  with 
disabilities.” 

Floor  supervisor  Amber  Vogel 
made  it  clear  that  these  people  mat¬ 
ter  just  as  much  as  anyone  else. 

“The  people  that  work  here 
work  really  hard  and  they  have  a  lot 
of  pride  in  their  jobs  and  dignity  and 
they  are  really  important.  It  takes 
every  person  here,  there  are  multi¬ 
ple  steps  to  each  thing  we  do  so  ev¬ 
eryone  plays  a  big  role,”  Vogel  said. 
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BEEMER  &  RENDER 


REDUNE 


ACCESSORIES  «  CLASS,  ll< 

♦  WINDOW  TlNTINC 

♦Auto  Class  ♦much  more 

TONY  RENDER  JAMES  BEEMER 
DAKOTA  BEEMER 

660-562-2900 

1401  E*  1ST  ♦  MARYVILLE,  MO  64468 


BEEMERS  MUFFLER 
CENTER  LLC 


“Do  you  know  the 
muffler  man?” 

•  Oil  Changes 

•  Auto  Repair 

•  State  Inspection 

•  Tires 

-Serving  you  for  over  30  years- 


1305  E.  1st  Maryville  MO 
64468  |  660.582.2800 


For  All  Your  Auto  Repair  Needs 
24/7  Towing,  lockouts  &  Roadside  Assistance 

Day  660-582-4711 
Night  660-582-1692 


985  S.  Main 
Maryville,  MO  64468 

Serving  you  for  58  years 
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Walker  Body  Shop 
&  Towing  Service 

Complete  Autobodu  Repair  &  Tow  Service 
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Pulling  for  Northwest  Missouri  for  over  50  years. 
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If  you’re  not  a  huge  fan  of  Presidential 
Candidate  Donald  Trump,  this  hashtag  is  for 
you:  #MoreElectableThanTrump.  People  post 
pictures  of  things  they  think  would  work  better 
than  Trump  for  president.  Pictures  include 
Garfield,  Lord  Voldemort,  Barney  the  Purple 
Dinosaur,  the  entire  cast  of  “Friends”  and  even  a 
block  of  cheese. 

Society  has  gone  crazy  for  catching  them  all  in 
the  recent  game  “Pokemon  Go”.  The  game  has 
gone  international  now,  and  Norwegian  prime 
minister  Erna  Solberg  was  caught  playing  it 
while  attending  a  heated  debate  at  the  Storing, 
Norway’s  parliament.  Surely  if  she  can  play  it 
during  a  country’s  debate,  your  mom  can  be  OK 
with  you  playing  it  at  family  dinner  weekend, 
right? 
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CROSSWORD 


By  Peter  A  Collins 


Los  Angeles  Times  Daily  Crossword  Puzzle 

Edited  by  Rich  Norris  and  Joyce  Lewis 


Clues  Across 

1 .  Nonsense  (slang) 

5.  Military  leader  (abbr.) 

9.  Removes 
1 1 .  Streamed 
13.  Inner  ear  cavity 

15.  Where  to  go  after  high 
school 

16.  Olympics  host 

17.  A  day  to  remember  fallen 
soldiers 

19.  Forearm  bone 

21 .  Bypass  surgery  pioneer  F. 

Mason _ 

22.  Judo  garments 

23.  Gentlemen 

25.  Large  wrestler 

26.  Large  integer 

27.  Makes  a  soft  sound 
29.  Some  claim  to  have  six 
31. Sunfish 

33.  Clan 

34.  A  form  of  comedy 
36.  Defy 

38.  More  (Spanish) 

39.  Sixteen  ounces 
41 .  Adventure  story 

43.  Liquid  distilled  from  wood 
or  coal 

44.  Michigan  ghost  town 
46.  Fond  of 

48.  Pearl  Jam  frontman 

52.  Clothes 

53.  Flinches 

54.  Giving  the  axe 

56.  Where  planes  are  kept 

57.  Intervals 

58.  Plant’s  unit  of  reproduction 

59.  Equips 

Clues  Down 

1 .  Cooks  by  exposure  to  direct 
heat 

2.  Using  few  words 

3.  Wood 

4.  Steer 

5.  Soft  drink 

6.  Consider 

7.  Clears  from  a  river 

8.  Claim  again 


9.  Beige 

10.  Witnesses 

1 1 .  Spiked 

12.  Partidge  actor  Susan  and 
Marmaduke  director  Tom 

14.  _ and  Andy,  TV  show 

15.  Fraiche  and  de  Menthe  are 
two 

18.  Burden 

20.  Olfactory  properties 
24.  Carbon  particles 
26.  Set  of  four 

28 .  A  sweater  pulled  over  the 
head 

30.  Relaxing  places 
32.  Gets  up 

34.  Canned  fish 

35.  _ Blyton,  children’s  author 

37.  A  conceited  and  self- 


centered  person 
38.  Fine-textured  cotton  fabric 
40.  Turner  and  Kennedy 

42.  Repents 

43.  Smartphones,  tablets,  etc. 

45 .  A  way  to  garner 

47.  Eat  them  for  breakfast 

49.  Former  Tigers  third  baseman 
Brandon 

50.  Oh,  God! 

5 1 .  Canadian  flyers 

55.  One  legged  Chinese 
mythological  demon 
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1,  2,  3  Jump 


Students  break  the  rules  to  follow  tradition 


SYDNEY  OETTER 

A&E  Writer  I  @SquidneyO 

Every  school  has  some  tradi¬ 
tion  people  take  part  in  to  feel  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  connected  to  alumni,  fel¬ 
low  students  and  faculty.  Northwest 
just  takes  it  a  step  further  by  jump¬ 
ing  into  a  pond  that  is  not  technical¬ 
ly  for  swimming. 

Colden  Pond  has  been  a  part  of 
the  Northwest  campus  since  the  ear¬ 
ly  1930s.  Jumping  into  the  pond  has 
been  a  right  of  passage  for  many 
students  to  make  their  claim  as  a 
Bearcat.  Students  on  campus  re¬ 
ported  they  had  heard  about  alumni 
jumping  as  far  back  as  50  years  ago. 

Jumping  into  Colden  is  a  me¬ 
thodical  process.  First,  students  strip 
down  to  their  undergarments  and 
jump  into  Colden.  They  must  then 
swim  out,  touch  the  fountain,  swim 
back  and  try  to  gracefully  climb  out. 
While  doing  all  of  this,  students’ 
hearts  are  pounding  and  they  are 
hoping  no  cops  catch  them. 

Police  Chief  Clarence  Green 
said  some  students  have  been  caught 
during  their  jumps  into  Colden. 

“The  circumstances  would  dic¬ 
tate  the  action:  ensure  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  safe,  ask  them  to  leave,  sum¬ 
mons  for  student  judicial,  inform 
Human  Resources  if  employee  (fac¬ 
ulty/staff)  and/or  arrest  for  trespass¬ 
ing,”  Green  said. 

The  tradition  is  illegal  and  can 
place  students  at  risk.  The  university 
police  do  not  support  this  tradition 
simply  because  it  places  students  in 
harm’s  way. 

“We  want  students,  employees 
and  guests  to  be  safe.  The  pond  has  a 
mixture  of  various  types  of  debris  in 
it  and  I  am  not  supportive  of  people 
placing  themselves  in  harm’s  way 
within  the  pond,”  Green  said. 

Junior  Mia  Blackman  is  one  of 
the  many  who  have  succeeded  in  the 
feat  of  jumping  into  Colden  while 
not  getting  caught  or  being  harmed. 

“I  jumped  into  Colden  to  be¬ 
come  a  Summer  Bearcat.  Since  there 
aren’t  a  lot  of  people  who  stay  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  the  few  that  do  stay 
all  get  together  and  jump,”  Black¬ 
man  said. 

Students  find  this  to  be  one  of 
their  favorite  memories  if  they  are 
not  caught. 

“It’s  really  fun  when  you  do  it, 
but  you  have  to  be  so  careful  be¬ 
cause  you  want  to  make  sure  you 
don’t  get  caught,”  Blackman  said. 

However  the  fear  of  getting 
caught  did  not  deter  Blackman  from 
jumping  again. 

“We  did  it  so  many  times  during 
the  summer,”  Blackman  said.  “Af¬ 
ter  a  night  of  being  out,  what  better 
way  to  end  a  night  than  jumping  into 
Colden  pond  and  cooling  off?” 

Freshman  Kaitlyn  Burton  heard 
her  fellow  classmates  discussing 
their  adventures  her  first  night  on 
campus. 

“I  was  told,  to  be  an  official 
Bearcat,  you  had  to  jump  into  Cold¬ 
en,  which  at  the  time  I  thought  was 
weird,  but  not  so  much  anymore,” 
Burton  said. 

It  is  not  something  kept  quiet 


on  campus.  People  frequently  talk 
about  their  weekend  adventures 
while  sitting  at  Grey’s  Truck  Stop 
Sunday  mornings. 

The  stories  involve  laughter 
about  quickly  grabbing  their  clothes 
from  under  the  trees  and  bench¬ 
es  and  sprinting  away  to  hide  be¬ 
cause  someone  found  it  funny  to 
yell  “cop.” 

Some  students  choose  to  view 
walking  under  the  The  Memorial 
Bell  Tower  to  be  their  rite  of  passage 
to  becoming  a  Bearcat.  Senior  Mad¬ 
ison  Foxx  is  one  that  does  not  find 
jumping  into  Colden  to  be  the  wis¬ 
est  decision. 

“My  big  jumped  in,  cut  her  leg 
and  got  sick,  so  I  shall  never  jump 
in.  Plus  it’s  gross  #germphobe,” 
Foxx  said. 

Foxx  is  not  the  only  one  that 
has  heard  of  the  horror  of  jumping 
into  Colden  pond.  Sophomore  Dan¬ 
ielle  O’Neill  jumped  in  during  work 
weekend  and  her  experience  was 
less  than  pleasant. 

“One,  I  broke  my  shoe.  That 
wasn’t  good.  Secondly,  when  I  woke 
up  the  next  morning  and  looked  at 
my  clothes,  I  found  a  hook  in  my 
pants,”  O’Neill  said. 

Faughing  about  her  experience, 
she  said  it  would  not  be  her  last  time 
jumping  into  Colden  and  hopefully 
her  next  experience  she  will  not  find 
a  hook  or  break  a  shoe. 

This  tradition  on  campus  leads 
to  many  great  stories  and  memories 
for  countless  Bearcats. 

Senior  Brooke  Kirby  did  it  this 
past  summer  and  laughed  at  her 
memories  as  she  recalled  her  night. 

“It  was  during  the  time  when  ev¬ 
eryone  was  playing  Pokemon  Go. 
We  were  all  just  swimming  in  the 
lake,  chilling  and  hanging  out  with 
all  these  people  out  trying  to  catch 
Pokemon,”  Kirby  said. 

Colden  is  famous  for  its  Kissing 
Bridge  that  is  rumored  to  be  where 
romance  blossoms,  but  maybe  it 
wasn’t  the  Kissing  Bridge.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  stripping  and  swimming 
illegally  would  be  enough  to  make 
anyone  fall  in  love. 

Students  should  jump  with 
friends  to  avoid  any  awkward  en¬ 
counters  that  might  occur  otherwise. 

“I  mean,  I  can’t  say  that  I  haven’t 
jumped  into  Colden  with  a  boy  that 
I  liked  before,  but  I  wasn’t  focusing 
on  that.  I  was  focusing  on  the  fun  of 
jumping  into  a  pond  that  I  wasn’t 
suppose  to  be  in,”  Blackman  said. 

Northwest  has  its  traditional  in¬ 
stitutional  experiences  that  make 
students  Bearcats,  such  as  walk¬ 
ing  under  the  Belltower  as  a  fresh¬ 
man  class  or  walking  the  stage  for 
students  to  receive  their  diploma. 
Northwest  also  has  its  weird  tradi¬ 
tions  such  as  stripping  down  and 
jumping  into  Colden  for  a  late  night 
swim. 

Before  students  jump  they  need 
to  remember  that  there  are  goal  post, 
yearbooks,  and  various  other  debris 
at  littering  the  bottom  of  Colden.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  the  time  for  students  to 
live  their  lives  and  be  adventurous. 

The  Missourian  does  not  con¬ 
done  jumping  into  Colden  Pond,  or 
breaking  the  law. 


FILE  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 

Another  long  standing  tradition  at  Northwest  is  to  tear  down  the  goal  posts  at  the  end  of  a  semi-final  win  and  throw  the  posts  in  Colden  Pond.  Even  though  the  posts  are  eventually 
removed,  fragments  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond  along  with  old  yearbooks  and  tree  branches.  Students  must  decide  if  the  plunge  is  worth  the  risk. 
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Hayes  steals  Bearcats'  hearts 


SHAWNA  KINGSTON  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 


Hunter  Hayes  performed  at  Bearcat  Arena  Saturday,  Oct.  8.  Hayes  has  co-written  songs  for  Rascal  Flatts 
and  Montogomery  Gentry  as  well  as  having  his  own  three  songs  hit  No.  1.  Hayes  said  he  loves  to  play  at 
colleges  because  of  the  community  atmosphere.  He  compared  the  scene  to  meeting  up  with  old  friends. 
Hayes  started  being  interested  in  music  when  he  was  just  2  years  old. 


Green  Dot  discusses 
bystander  intervention 


JAMES  HILL 

Missourian  Reporter  I  @TheMissourian 

Green  Dot  continues  a  conversation 
about  violence  prevention  with  its  own  di¬ 
alogue  series  Oct.  6. 

Green  Dot  is  a  violence  prevention  ini¬ 
tiative  focused  on  reducing  violence,  stalk¬ 
ing,  sexual  assault  and  partner  violence. 
This  particular  discussion  is  focused  on  the 
Brock  Turner  events  and  social  media. 

Turner  was  sentenced  to  six  months  in 
jail  for  sexually  assaulting  an  unconscious 
woman. 

Turner  was  convicted  with  three  felo¬ 
nies:  assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape  of 
an  intoxicated  or  unconscious  person,  pen¬ 
etration  of  an  intoxicated  person  and  pene¬ 
tration  of  an  unconscious  person. 

Turner  only  served  three  months  of 
this  sentence  because  of  good  behavior. 

Green  Dot  Coordinator  Danielle 
Koonce  points  out  how  predators  may  use 
alcohol  as  a  weapon. 

“Some  research  is  coming  out  that 
shows  that  alcohol  is  used  as  a  weapon  in 
a  lot  of  cases,”  Koonce  said.  “Weaponiza- 
tion  of  alcohol  is  used  to  facilitate  sexual 
assaults.  It  happens  that  drinks  get  drugged 
and  stuff  too,  but  often  times  it  might 
just  be  alcohol.”  She  went  on  to  say  this 
could  be  from  consuming  a  drink  that  was 
strongly  mixed. 

Alpha  Kappa  Lambda  (AKL)  has  im¬ 
plemented  a  system  to  help  prevent  this 
from  happening.  Anytime  it  hosts  a  party, 
there  are  one  or  two  guys  that  do  not  drink 
all  night. 

They  are  the  ones  that  hand  out  all  of 
the  drinks  and  the  only  ones  behind  the  bar. 
AKL  also  has  a  couple  designated  drivers 
for  the  night. 

Sophomore  James  Christensen  took 
it  upon  himself  to  make  sure  his  friends 
made  it  home. 

“I  made  sure  to  talk  to  all  friends  from 
my  floor  before  they  went  out  partying,” 
Christensen  said.  “I  said  ‘If  you  guys  need 
me,  call  and  I  will  come  and  get  you.’  I 
made  sure  everyone  on  my  floor  had  my 


cell  phone  number.  I  stayed  up  till  three  in 
the  morning  and  made  sure  everyone  got 
back  in.  I  like  to  think  that  I  made  some¬ 
what  of  a  difference.  I  don’t  remember 
how  many  nights  I  sat  with  people  that 
were  too  drunk  and  couldn’t  make  it  back 
to  their  rooms  and  took  care  of  them.” 

Koonce  pointed  out  not  everyone  has 
to  be  invested  like  that  in  every  single  sit¬ 
uation.  She  said  if  you  see  someone  who  is 
drunk  at  a  party,  try  to  find  the  friends  he 
or  she  came  with  or  try  to  get  that  person 
to  safe  rides. 

The  conversation  shifted  to  talk  about 
the  Daisy  Coleman  case  and  how  her  sto¬ 
ry  split  the  community  apart.  Christensen 
mentioned  a  similar  case  in  his  hometown 
of  Blair,  Nebraska. 

Two  15  year-olds  were  accused  of  sex¬ 
ually  assaulting  another  minor  in  the  laun¬ 
dry  room  in  an  apartment  complex.  Orig¬ 
inally,  they  were  supposed  to  be  tried  as 
adults  but  the  case  was  moved  to  juvenile 
court. 

In  Nebraska,  anyone  under  the  age  of 
19  is  a  minor.  The  judge  may  call  to  waive 
the  protections  that  juvenile  court  pro¬ 
vides.  This  may  happen  if  the  juvenile  is 
charged  with  a  particularly  serious  offense, 
has  a  lengthy  juvenile  record  or  if  past  re¬ 
habilitation  efforts  for  the  juvenile  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

“(Moving  the  case  to  juvenile  court) 
angered  a  lot  of  people  in  the  community,” 
Christensen  said. 

His  younger  sister  is  friends  with  the 
alleged  victim. 


SEE  FULL  STORY  ONLINE  AT 

NWMISSOURINEWS.COM 


The  do's  and  do  not's  for  mock  interview  day  success 


BETH  POTTROFF 

Missourian  Reporter  I  @TheMissourian 

Interviews  can  be  intimidating 
and  cause  anxiety  and  dread.  Luck¬ 
ily,  here  at  Northwest,  Bearcats  can 
prepare  for  real  world  interviews  by 
attending  Mock  Interview  Day. 

Mock  Interview  Day  allows  stu¬ 
dents  at  Northwest  to  gain  interview 
experience  by  meeting  real  employ¬ 
ers  in  person. 


Employers  interview  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  give  them  direct  feedback 
on  their  resumes,  interview  respons¬ 
es  and  overall  impressions. 

Each  mock  interview  session 
takes  around  40  minutes,  with  20 
minutes  spent  on  the  interview  and 
10  to  15  for  feedback  and  critique. 

On  the  Northwest  website,  the 
career  services  page  contains  many 
different  resources  with  tips  and  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  to  prepare  for  an  inter¬ 


view.  The  professional  staff  mem¬ 
bers  at  Career  Services  share  more 
tips  on  how  to  make  interviews  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  Career  Service  members 
put  together  Mock  Interview  Day 
to  allow  Bearcats  to  prepare  for  real 
interviews.  Preparation  includes  re¬ 
searching  the  employer,  understand¬ 
ing  the  job  description  and  dressing 
appropriately. 

Joan  Schneider  is  the  director  of 


Career  Services.  Each  year,  the  staff 
at  Career  Services  invite  employ¬ 
ers  to  participate  in  Mock  Interview 
Day  based  on  industry,  class  require¬ 
ments  and  faculty  input. 

According  to  Career  Services, 
there  are  many  do’s  for  a  person 
during  an  interview. 


NEXT  OPPORTUNITY 


Feb.  22,  2017 


THE  STROLLER: 


Your  woman  wants  you  to  stop  slut  shaming 


If  you  live  under  a  rock  and  have 
no  idea  what  is  happening,  our  dev¬ 
ilishly  handsome  Republican  pres¬ 
idential  candidate  Donald  Trump 
has  made  yet  another  idiotic  remark 
about  women  and  sexual  assault. 


Yet  part  of  America  still  wants 
him  to  be  president.  Yes,  it  is  shock¬ 
ing  to  me,  too,  but  this  is  not  what 
this  Stroller  is  about. 

Why  are  we  still  slut  shaming  in 
2016? 
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BAR  &  GRILL 


Happy  Hour 

Monday- Friday:  3-6pm 

Watch  live  Bearcat  Games 
Outdoor  Patio  and  Games 

Carry-out  Available 
Daily  Lunch  Specials  Available! 

Monday-  Saturday:  llam-close 

130  N  Depot  Street,  Maryville  1660)582-5676 


MnmvLlle 


We  Have  a  Flower  For  That! 


800  572-3066  660  562-3066 

214  North  Main  Maryville  MO  64468 

www.maryvilleflorists.com 


•  RESIDENTIAL  GLASS  REPLACEMENT  •  SAFE  SERVICING  • 
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MARYVILLE 

GLASS  &  LOCK 

f 

L 

The  First  Glass  Place  to  Call 

N\i 


A 


m 


114  W.  5th 

Maryville,  MO 


Phone:  660.582.3131 
Mobile:  660.582.9030 
E-mail:  mgl@maryvilleglassandlock.com 


•  COMPLETE  LOCK  SMITH  SERVICES  •  LOCKOUTS  •  MIRRORS  • 


Come  on  Northwest,  we  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  this. 

You  live  on  a  college  campus; 
you  know  people  are  having  sex.  I 
mean,  people  are  having  sex  every¬ 
where  from  dorm  rooms  to  cars,  and 
some  people  even  attempt  it  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  library. 

But  that  does  not  mean  you  have 
a  say  in  what  they  are  doing. 

We  need  to  take  a  moment  and 
realize  we  have  to  stop  slut  shaming 
men  and  women  for  their  sex  lives 
or  their  lifestyles  in  general. 

You  have  to  understand  whether 
your  peers  are  choosing  to  have  sex 


or  not,  it  is  not  your  concern.  And  if 
they  are  having  sex,  how  many  part¬ 
ners  they  happened  to  have  does  not 
affect  you. 

At  some  point,  we  have  to  real¬ 
ize  it  does  not  matter  if  someone  has 
had  sex  with  zero  or  50  people. 

Why  in  the  world  is  it  your  busi¬ 
ness  or  mine?  The  big  thing  that  I 
want  you  to  realize  is  that  it  is  not. 

I  know  it  is  totally  weird  another 
person’s  sex  life  will  not  affect  you. 
What  a  strange  concept?  Yeah,  I  had 
the  same  thought. 

Guys,  I  am  sorry.  I  am  not  try¬ 
ing  to  push  you  under  the  bus,  but 


it  is  true,  women  face  more  ridicule 
for  their  sexual  actions  than  you  do. 
You  cannot  disagree  with  that  argu¬ 
ment,  either. 

So  let’s  cut  this  crap.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  stupid  to  come  at  me  because 
my  number  might  be  slightly  higher 
than  yours. 

Stop  judging  me  for  letting  my 
sexual  freak  flag  fly  every  once  in 
awhile. 


The  Stroller  has  been  a 
tradition  since  1918  and  does  not 
reflect  the  views  of  The  Northwest 
Missourian. 


TRISTATEFORDMARYVILLE.COM 
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BBOEMP% 


STUDENTS,  FACULTY,  &  STAFF  SHOW  YOUR  ID  FOR  A 10%  DISCOUNT! 


WE  SELL 

ALL 

YOUR  FIFTH  OIL  CHANGE  IS 
FREE  AT  THE  QUICK  LANE! 

MAJOR 

BRANDS 

OF  TIRES! 

: 

I  EXTENDED  SATURDAY  AND  EVENING  HOURS. 

1  7:30-6PM  M-F 

7:30  TO  4PM  SATURDAY 

NO  APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY. 

EXPRESS  SERVICE  •  TIRES  •  BRAKES  •  BATTERIES  •  ALIGNMENTS 


TOSTATE 


Find  us  on 
Twitter  &  Facebook 


"I’m  Todd  Hill, 

and  /  want 
to  EARN 
your  business! 


660.582.3677 

888.559.3651 


2117  S.  MAIN  •  MARYVILLE,  MO  •  TRISTATEFORDMARYVILLE.COM 
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“The  biggest  thing  that  helped 
us  was  we  knew  where  we  wanted 
to  get  to  and  we  put  all  our  energy  in 
that  direction.” 

Tjeerdsma  inherited  a  broken 
and  tarnished  program,  but  turned 
darkness  into  light  in  just  four  short 
years.  Though  obstacles  and  other 
job  opportunities  presented  them¬ 
selves,  he  stayed  true  to  the  Bearcat 
way.  An  intriguing  factor  in  Tjeerds- 
ma’s  journey  is  his  fate  as  a  coach 
at  Northwest  was  out  of  his  control. 

“Fve  always  felt  like  I’m  where 
the  Lord  wants  me  to  be,”  Tjeerdsma 
said.  “I  feel  like  that’s  one  of  the  rea¬ 


sons  why  I  stayed  here.” 

The  state  of  Missouri,  un¬ 
der  Gov.  John  Ashcroft,  had  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  close  the  univer¬ 
sity.  In  Tjeerdsma’s  first  season  as 
head  coach  at  Northwest  Missouri, 
his  team  went  0-11.  This  created  an 
even  darker  cloud  over  the  campus 
and  many  questions  began  to  form 
concerning  the  future  of  Northwest 
as  a  whole. 

“There  were  thoughts  to  ‘why 
did  I  take  this  job?’  Honestly,  when  I 
took  the  job,  I  didn’t  know  it  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  as  much  of  a  process  as  it 
turned  out  to  be.  I  didn’t  realize  how 
bad  in  shape  it  was.” 

Even  in  such  dismal  times, 
Tjeerdsma  saw  the  light.  What 


DYLAN  COLDSMITH  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 

Emily  Long  traveled  to  state  where  she  shot  a  total  of  193  in  the  two  day  match. 


LONG 

CONTINUED  FROM  A14 

“She’s  a  freshman,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  state  can  be  a  different 
beast,”  Ricks  said.  “Even  with  that, 
she  putted  really  well.” 

In  the  first  round  of  the  state 
tournament,  the  youngster  converted 
almost  every  chance  she  got  on  the 
putting  green.  With  19  putts  on  the 
front  nine  and  14  putts  on  the  back 
nine,  this  led  to  a  final  97,  which 
was  good  enough  to  be  tied  for  48th 
place  on  the  scoreboard. 

The  second  day,  Emily  brought 
all  of  her  game  together  to  put  up  an 
astonishing  96. 

“She  didn’t  putt  as  well  to¬ 
day,”  Ricks  said.  “But  that  didn’t 
stop  the  rest  of  her  game  from 
coming  together.” 

With  a  one  stroke  better  day, 
Emily  turned  to  the  scorer’s  ta¬ 
ble,  and  ended  her  state  adventure 


with  a  193,  which  lead  her  to  a  49th 
place  finish. 

Emily  will  take  this  remarkable 
finish,  but  will  not  be  satisfied  and 
will  keep  striving  to  get  better. 

“This  was  the  grand  finale.  I 
am  so  proud  of  what  she  did  on  the 
course  these  last  couple  of  days;  just 
competing  with  such  confidence  is 
amazing,”  Ricks  said.  “I  know  she 
will  take  this  result  and  keep  work¬ 
ing.  Golf  is  her  passion  and  I  know 
she’ll  be  out  there  getting  better  al¬ 
most  every  day.” 

The  Maryville  golf  team  will 
look  to  be  a  dominate  force  in  Class 
1  District  8  next  year,  with  Long  as 
its  secret  weapon. 

“I  don’t  like  having  expecta¬ 
tions,  but  I  am  so  excited  for  this 
team  next  year,”  Ricks  said.  “I 
know  Emily  and  all  the  girls  will 
work  for  it  this  summer  and  we 
can  come  back  with  an  even  more 
dominant  team.” 


caught  the  eyes  of  many  was  the 
speed  in  which  the  program  was 
turned  around. 

“We  said  that  we  were  going  to 
stay  the  course,”  Tjeerdsma  said. 
“The  transition  was  in  a  hurry.  As 
coaches,  we  made  a  pact.  We  said 
that  we  weren’t  going  to  complain 
about  what  we  don’t  have.  All  we’re 
going  to  do  is  talk  about  what  we’re 
gonna  get  done  and  stay  positive.” 

After  a  winless  season  in  1994, 
Northwest  finished  the  following 
year  with  a  6-5,  6-3  MIAA  record. 
The  next  two  seasons,  Northwest 
finished  at  the  top  of  the  conference, 
combining  for  23  wins  and  three 
losses.  Finally,  in  1998,  the  Bearcats 
brought  home  the  program’s  first 


national  title  as  well  as  a  second  in 
1999. 

“It  was  a  combination  of  a  lot  of 
us  doing  the  right  thing,”  Tjeerdsma 
said.  “Football  is  not  one  person.  We 
had  a  great  staff,  and  I’m  just  thrilled 
that  the  program  has  now  grown  into 
a  national  power.” 

Though  the  spotlight  tast¬ 
ed  sweet,  Tjeerdsma  was  attract¬ 
ing  interest  across  the  country.  One 
job  that  particularly  interested  the 
Bearcat  coach  was  a  position  at  the 
University  of  Texas-San  Antonio. 
Though  he  applied  for  the  job,  for¬ 
mer  University  of  Miami  coach  Lar¬ 
ry  Coker  took  the  position. 

“I  thought  I  might  be  leaving, 
but  it  didn’t  work  out,”  Tjeerdsma 


said.  “I’m  very  content  of  where  I 
ended  up  and  where  I’m  at  now.” 

One  of  the  biggest  contributors 
to  Tjeerdsma  and  his  program’s  suc¬ 
cess  lies  in  his  identity.  As  a  coach, 
Tjeerdsma  had  a  way  with  his  play¬ 
ers.  Through  the  history  books,  for¬ 
mer  players  such  as  right  guard  Jere¬ 
my  Davis  were  resurrected,  flipping 
their  lives  around  after  turning  to  the 
church. 

“I  grew  up  in  a  Christian  home 
and  that  was  modeled  by  my  fami¬ 
ly,”  Tjeerdsma  said. 

That  example  set  by  the  coach 
can  be  attested  to  Tjeerdsma’s  story. 
His  walk  with  God  remains  strong 
and  will  forever  be  a  pinnacle  to  his 
coaching  career  and  legacy. 


HANNAH  WOODSON  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 

Senior  Lauren  Macali  eyes  her  opponent  in  a  doubles  match  Sept.  29.  Macali  will  travel  to  state  this  weekend  once  again. 


MACALI’S  FINAL  TWO  SEASONS 


2015 

2016 

Single  Wins 

26 

25 

Doubles  Wins 

18 

12 

Singles  Losses 

4 

3 

Doubles  Losses 

6 

3 

MAKENZIE  DOCKERTY  I  NW  MISSOURIAN  SOURCE:  NICOLE  MCGUINNESS 
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Bearcats  finish  strong  in  only 
home  meet  of  the  season 

Senior  Taylor  Gardner  shot  the  second  lowest  round  in 
Northwest  History  at  the  Bearcat  Fall  Classic. 

Gardner  finished  the  second  half  of  the  two-day  event  with 

a  73.  The  senior  walked  into  the  clubhouse  with  an  85  on  day 

one.  She  tied  for  14th  individually  with  a  combined  score  of 

OQ 

158.  Her  previous  low  recorded  was  a  79  at  the  UCO  Clas¬ 

(0 

sic  in  2014. 

h 

The  Bearcats  tied  with  Central  Missouri  for  an  eighth 

A 

overall  finish.  Junior  Maddie  Propst,  and  sophomores  Elise 

Q. 

(0 

McDonough  and  Nikki  McCurdy  all  tied  for  33rd  with  a  score 
of  167  over  the  two  day  event. 

MACALI 

CONTINUED  FROM  A14 

“She  has  been  amazing,  and 
she  has  been  a  great  leader  for  the 
team,”  McGinness  said. 

Following  Maryville’s  disap¬ 
pointing  second  place  finish  in  the 
District  Tournament  last  year,  Maca¬ 
li  rallied  her  team  and  turned  its  fo¬ 
cus  to  this  season.  McGinness  attri¬ 
butes  much  of  this  drive  and  focus 
to  Macali ’s  own  determination  and 
take-charge  attitude. 

“Last  year,  when  they  lost  at  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  they  came  in  second,  they 
all  knew  they  wanted  to  come  back,” 
McGinness  said.  “Over  the  summer, 
Lauren  had  girls  out  here  all  the  time 
hitting,  and  she  has  been  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  leading  this  team  to  where  they 
are  at  this  season.” 

Macali  has  had  phenomenal 
success  this  season,  but  she  is  more 
proud  of  how  her  team  has  per¬ 
formed.  It  is  nice  to  be  recognized 
for  individual  accomplishments,  but 
Macali  is  quick  to  turn  the  focus  to 
her  team  and  its  success  as  a  whole. 

“It  definitely  wasn’t  all  me,  my 
team  has  played  so  great  this  year,” 
Macali  said.  “All  of  them,  especially 
our  new  members,  have  come  in  and 
done  some  great  things  this  season.” 


ATHLETES 


Spoofhounds 


Taylor  Gardner  Brayden  Clews-Proctor 


Emily  Long 


Bob  Bruckner 


The  senior  shot  a  73  at  the  Midwest  Fall 
Classic  Oct.  11 ,  tying  for  the  second  low¬ 
est  round  in  Northwest  history.  Gardner 
tied  for  14th  in  the  event. 


The  sophomore  finished  third  in  the 
men’s  8K  race  at  the  Lewis  Cross 
Over  Invitational  Oct.  8.  He  ran  for  a 
time  of  24:35.79. 


The  freshman  shot  for  a  193  in  the 
Class  1  State  Tournament  Oct.  8-9. 
She  finished  the  event  in  49th  place 


The  senior  running  back  ran  for  120 
yards  and  two  touchdowns  on  seven 
carries  in  a  64-0  victory  over  Savan¬ 
nah  Oct.  7 
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Spoofhounds  aim  for  conference  championship 


vious  week  and  continue  to  get  better  everyday  in  practice.” 

Maryville  shut  out  Savannah  64-0  Oct.  7.  The  Spoof- 
hounds  produced  417  yards  in  offense,  including  290  rushing 
yards.  120  yards  came  from  senior  running  back  Bob  Bruckner. 
Bruckner  sees  little  room  for  improvement  on  the  ground,  but 
recognizes  a  need  for  improved  focus  and  mentality. 

“There  is  really  nothing  we  could  build  on  in  the  running 
back  area,”  Bruckner  said.  “But,  I  feel  like  our  offensive  line 
could  be  a  little  better  and  more  disciplined,  rather  than  getting 
penalty  calls.  We  are  going  to  have  to  get  the  edge  on  them  and 
not  get  that  many.” 

Maryville  had  80  penalty  yards  against  Savan-  . - 


nah.  This  is  an  improvement  from  135  against  Smith ville.  Dis¬ 
cipline  improvement  will  help  the  loss  in  yardage  decrease. 

“It’s  just  a  continued  effort  to  be  consistent,”  Webb  said. 
“We  operate  pretty  well.  If  we  aren’t  consistent,  we  hurt  our¬ 
selves,  whether  that  be  with  penalties  or  loss  of  yardage  plays. 
Good  teams  don’t  do  that.  We  want  to  strive  for  consistency. 


NEXT  GAME 


Maryville  @  St.  Joseph  Lafayette 

Oct.  14  @  7  p.m. 


Pitzenberger  Body  Shop 

TONY  WOOD 

Estimator 


WE  TmTEEfltHTiaill  dr  MC-C3EHTS 


2711  South  Mulberry 
Maryville,  MO  64468 
660.582.4599 
tony_wood@suddenlink.net 


JOSEPH  ANDREWS 

Assistant  Sports  Editor  I  @Joe_Andrews15 


SHAWNA  KINGSTON  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 

Head  coach  Matt  Webb  gives  words  of  wisdom  to  his  players  after  a  64-0  victory  over  Savannah  Sat.  Oct.  7.  Spoofhounds  continue  8-0. 


Come  See  Our  Show 

NORTHWEST  DANCE  COMPANY 

October  2 Oth  at  7:30 

Tickets  S old  in  Admin 

TICKETS  (rr™  Building  and  Union 

ONLYJ)}-)  Mon-Thurs  11-2 

T he  week  of  the  show 

www.astepaheaddance.org 


Volleyball  strives 
for  strong  finish 


TOBIAS  TODD 

Sports  Reporter  I  @NWMSports 

As  the  postseason  draws  near,  the  Maryville  volley¬ 
ball  team  aims  to  hit  a  high  point  on  its  roller  coaster 
regular  season. 

In  their  final  tune-up  before  senior  night,  the 
Spoofhounds  traveled  to  Smithville  to  take  on  the 
Warriors.  The  Spoofhounds  suffered  yet  another  close 
loss,  falling  2-1  in  three  sets. 

The  focus  for  these  final  three  regular  season  games 
will  shift  to  consistency  and  passion. 

“I  hope  we  get  to  see  a  passionate  team  play,”  coach 
Connor  Kellerstrass  said.  “A  team  that  plays  with  a 
sense  of  urgency.  We  want  them  to  go  out  there  and  be 
fired  up  and  finish  the  season  on  a  high  note.” 

So  late  in  the  season,  many  coaches  and  players  will 
say  it  is  harder  to  maintain  that  energy  level  than  it  is 
near  the  beginning  of  the  season.  It  is  imperative  for  the 
players  to  not  let  the  long  and  hard-fought  season  wear 
them  down  so  close  to  district  play. 

In  attempts  to  perfect  play  before  the  postseason, 
consistency  will  be  key.  This  season  has  been  filled 
with  good  moments  and  rough  patches.  For  a  success¬ 
ful  postseason  run,  the  Spoofhounds  will  need  to  enter 
the  tournament  playing  their  most  consistent  volley¬ 
ball  of  the  season. 

“We  just  want  to  make  sure  we  are  playing  well 
leading  into  districts,”  Kellerstrass  said. 


Visit 


Dr.  Dallas  Fitzgerald 


at  the 


0-0 


Walmart 
Vision  Center 


Eye-health  exams  as  low  as  $65  . 
Contact  lens  fitting  of  all  major  brands. 
Many  insurance  plans  accepted. 


1605  S.  Main  St. 
Maryville,  MO 
660.562.0215 
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Senior  Halley  Sims  preforms  a  bumping  drill.  Spoofhounds 
play  Northland  Christian  Oct.  13  starting  at  6:30  p.m. 


SEE  FULL  STORY  ONLINE  AT 

NWMISSOURINEWS.COM 


Spoofhound  football  has  the  chance  to  come 
away  with  its  first  championship  of  the  year  with  |Ip|!lL 
a  victory  over  St.  Joseph  Lafayette. 

The  Spoofhounds  lead  the  Midland  Empire  Conference 
(MEC)  heading  into  week  nine.  A  win  over  the  Fighting  Irish 
secures  an  outright  MEC  title. 

“Our  focus  will  be  on  beating  Lafayette  and  getting  the 
conference  Championship,”  coach  Matt  Webb  said.  “We  are 
a  very  proud  member  of  the  MEC.  There  are  a  lot  of  good 
teams.  We’ve  been  able  to  be  the  outright  conference  cham¬ 
pionship  four  years  in  a  row.  That’s  our  focus.  It’s  a  real,  sim¬ 
ple  focus.” 

Lafayette  enters  the  game  6-2.  The  program  has  also 
claimed  the  St.  Joseph  City  Championship  this  season,  beat¬ 
ing  Central,  Benton  and  Bishop  LeBlond. 

“You  look  at  their  record,  they  have  beaten  good  foot¬ 
ball  teams,”  Webb  said.  “They  are  a  very  talented  football 
team  on  both  sides  of  the  ball.  Their  skill  positions  are  dy¬ 
namic.  They  do  a  good  job.  They’ve  always  had  a  good  game 
plan  to  stop  us;  they  are  very  physical.  They  are  difficult  to 
block,  and  very  dynamic  on  offense,  so  we  will  have  our 
hands  full.” 

Junior  quarterback  Diego  Bernard  leads  the  Fighting 
Irish  offense.  Webb  sees  Bernard  as  a  talented  athlete  who 
may  be  hard  to  contain. 

“He  does  an  unbelievable  job,”  Webb  said.  “He’s  going 
to  be  hard  to  contain  on  a  defensive  standpoint.  We’ll  have 
to  play  good  team  defense.  We  always  reach  good  team  de¬ 
fense,  which  is  having  good  angles  and  good  vertical  cov¬ 
erage  and  horizontal  leverage.  All  of  that  will  stay  the  same 
this  week.” 

Lafayette  coach  Matt  Hardy  sees  Maryville  in  a  similar 
manner.  He  recognizes  the  effort  the  Spoofhound  coaching 
staff  put  into  developing  a  disciplined  team. 

“Maryville  is  always  a  well-coached  team,”  Hardy  said. 
“Coach  Webb  and  his  staff  do  a  great  job  of  getting  their  kids 
ready  to  play  each  week.  They  are  always  going  to  be  extreme¬ 
ly  physical  on  both  sides  of  the  ball.” 

The  Fighting  Irish  recognize  the  power  Maryville  has  had 
this  season.  The  team  plans  to  look  away  from  the  statistics, 
and  focus  on  improving  on  its  27-0  win  over  Bishop  LeBlond. 

“This  week  is  no  different  than  any  other  week,”  Hardy 
said.  “We  have  to  work  on  fixing  the  little  things  from  the  pre- 


NW  FOOTBALL 


MIAA  Standings 

Overall 


^NORTHWEST. .  6-0 

Emporia  St . 5-1 

Fort  Hays  St . 5-1 

Central  Missouri . 4-2 

Missouri  Western . 4-2 

Pittsburg  St . 4-2 

Washburn . 4-2 

Central  Oklahoma .  1-5 

Lindenwood .  1-5 

Missouri  Southern . 1-5 

Northeastern  St .  1-5 

Nebraska  Kearney. . 0-6 


Oct.  15 

Northeastern  St.  at  NORTHWEST 
Fort  Hays  St.  at  Washburn 
Central  Oklahoma  at  Nebraska  Kearney 
Pittsburg  St.  at  Missouri  Western 
Lindenwood  at  Emporia  St. 

Central  Missouri  at  Missouri  Southern 


NW  VOLLEYBALL 


MIAA  Standings 


Overall  MIAA 

Nebraska  Kearney... 

.  21-1 

7-1 

Washburn . 

. 16-4 

7-1 

Central  Oklahoma... 

. 20-1 

6-1 

^NORTHWEST. . 

. 18-1 

6-1 

Missouri  Western . 

. 12-7 

4-3 

Fort  Hays  St . 

. 16-5 

4-4 

Central  Missouri . 

. 13-6 

3-4 

Lindenwood . 

. 6-11 

2-5 

Pittsburg  St . 

. 4-15 

2-5 

Emporia  St . 

. 9-11 

2-6 

Missouri  Southern... 

. 4-16 

1-6 

Southwest  Baptist.... 

. 3-17 

0-7 

Oct.  14 

Washburn  at  NORTHWEST 

Oct.  15 

Emporia  St.  at  NORTHWEST 


NW  WOMEN'S  SOCCER 


MIAA  Standings 

Overall  MIAA 


Northeastern  St . 

. 11-1 

4-1 

Central  Missouri . 

. 10-1 

4-1 

Central  Oklahoma . 

.  8-3-1 

4-1 

Fort  Hays  St . 

. 8-3-1 

4-1 

Missouri  Western . 

. 8-4 

3-2 

Washburn . 

. 7-4-1 

3-2 

Emporia  St . 

. 5-5-2 

3-2 

Lindenwood . 

.  5-5-1 

2-3 

*N  ORTH  WE  ST. . 

. 4-6-1 

2-3 

Nebraska  Kearney. . 

. 4-7-1 

1-4 

Missouri  Southern . 

. 3-7-1 

0-5 

Southwest  Baptist . 

. 0-11 

0-5 

Oct.  14 

Northeastern  St.  at  NORTHWEST 

Oct.  16 

Central  Oklahoma  at  NORTHWEST 


MHS  FOOTBALL 


MEC  STANDINGS 

Overall  MEC 


*MARYVILLE .  8_0  6-0 

Chillicothe .  i_\  5^ 

St.  Joseph  Lafayette .  <5_2  4-2 

Smithville .  <5_2  4_2 

St.  Joseph  Benton .  4.4  3.3 

Bishop  LeBlond .  3.5  ^.5 

Savannah .  \_~j  ^.5 

Cameron .  0-8  0-6 


Oct.  14 

MARYVILLE  at  St.  Joseph  Lafayette 
Chillicothe  at  St.  Joseph  Benton 
Bishop  LeBlond  at  Savannah 
Cameron  at  Smithville 


October  13,  2016 


All 


NORTHWEST  MISSOURIAN 

SPORTS 


Bearcats  stun  conference  foe,  remain  fixated  on  Washburn 


BRIA  CREEDEN  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 


Sophomore  Maddy  Bruder  blocks  a  spike  during  practice  Oct.  10.  Bearcats  contin¬ 
ue  the  season  18-1  with  their  next  game  Friday  Oct.  14  against  Washburn  at  home. 

Soccer  looks  to  bounce 
back  off  consecutive  losses 


JOSEPH  ANDREWS 

Assistant  Sports  Editor  I  @Joe_Andrews1 5 

Bearcat  Women’s 
soccer  is  just  steps  away 
from  finding  the  recipe 
to  win  on  a  regular  basis. 

Northwest  (4-6-1) 
competed  against  Fort  Hays  St.  and 
Nebraska  Kearney  last  weekend. 
The  Bearcats  competed  at  a  high 
level  in  both  games,  but  were  not 
able  to  come  away  with  a  win. 

“We  are  competing  really  well 
with  everyone  we  are  playing,”  ju¬ 
nior  Danielle  Wolfe  said.  “If  we  keep 
it  up  with  the  intensity  out  there,  then 
we  are  bound  to  get  the  win.” 

Wolfe  scored  the  only  Bearcat 
goal  of  the  weekend  against  Fort 
Hays  St.  (8-3-1).  The  goal  came  in 
the  68th  minute,  giving  the  Bearcats 
a  1-0  lead  heading  into  halftime. 
The  Bearcats  gave  up  two  goals  in 
the  second  half,  going  on  to  lose  1-2. 

“Typically,  when  we  go  down 
there,  we  give  up  three  goals,” 
coach  Tracy  Hoza  said.  “We  bat¬ 
tled;  we  actually  went  in  to  com¬ 
pete  and  we  gave  it  everything. 
After  the  game,  it  was  nice  when 
their  coach  said  we  did  a  fantastic 
job.  Normally,  they  don’t  make 
comments  like  that.” 

The  Bearcats  had  eight  shots 
against  Nebraska  Kearney  (4-7-1). 
Two  of  the  shots  came  on  comer 
kicks  in  the  last  20  seconds  of  the 
game.  Northwest  lost  both  of  the  fi¬ 
nal  shots,  falling  to  the  Lopers  1-0. 

“The  first  half  we  came  out 
flat,”  Hoza  said.  “The  second  half 
we  came  out  on  fire.  We  had  three 
starters  go  out  and  not  come  back 
on.  We  suffered  a  lot  of  things 
right  there  with  obstacles  straight 
away  to  overcome.  I  thought  we 
did  a  good  job.  We  gave  up  a  goal. 
That  was  disappointing,  but  we 


AA 


DYLAN  COLDSMITH  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 
Junior  Danielle  Wolfe  sends  the  ball 


down  the  field  against  Central  Missouri 
Sept.  25.  The  Bearcats  lost  0-5. 

still  battled  to  the  end.” 

Northwest  was  able  to  show 
dominance  in  portions  of  both  games. 

Hoza  sees  potential  for  success 
if  the  team  is  able  to  settle  to  the 
idea  of  having  momentum  through 
an  entire  game. 

“You  cannot  be  in  front  of  the 
goal  and  not  score,”  Hoza  said.  “We 
can  elevate  pressure  from  other  teams 
when  we  score. 


TREY  RANDLE 

Chief  Sports  Reporter  I  @treyrock36 


After  falling  flat 
against  inter-conference 
opponent  Central  Okla¬ 
homa,  Northwest  used 
its  next  three  outings  to  not  only  get 
back  on  track,  but  send  a  message  to 
the  rest  of  the  conference. 

The  two  days  off,  following  its 
tough  loss,  was  all  Northwest  need¬ 
ed  to  regroup  and  return  to  its  aggres¬ 
sive  style  of  play.  First,  it  traveled  30 
minutes  south  to  St.  Joseph  to  deliver 
a  3-0  dmbbing  to  Missouri  Western. 

Unlike  the  two  contests  prior, 
Northwest  executed  from  beginning  to 
end.  Although  Northwest  took  the  vic¬ 
tory,  history  shows  victory  over  Mis¬ 
souri  Western  is  not  always  a  given. 

“We  really  started  well  from  the 
standpoint  of  getting  down  there  and 
beating  them  in  three,”  Coach  Wo- 
erth  said.  “That’s  something  that  has 
not  happened  in  a  while,  so  it  was 
nice  to  get  it  under  our  belts.” 

Three  days  later,  Northwest 
traveled  to  Lindenwood  Univer¬ 
sity  and  escaped  with  a  3-2  vic¬ 
tory  after  what  should  have  been 
a  one-sided  contest,  according  to 
each  team’s  record.  Nevertheless, 
Northwest  climbed  out  of  its  pro¬ 
verbial  funk  and  focused  its  atten¬ 
tion  on  top- 15  Central  Missouri. 


To  put  this  into  perspective,  the 
last  time  Northwest  beat  Central 
Missouri  was  Nov.  2,  1984.  The  32- 
year  losing  streak  came  to  an  end 
after  a  dominate  performance  that 
ended  in  a  3-0  sweep. 

“This  is  the  year  that  we  were 
going  to  make  headway,”  junior  set¬ 
ter  Sarah  Dannettell  said.  “It’s  been 
wonderful  to  take  a  team  that  was 
ranked  above  us  off  like  that.” 

And  just  like  that,  Northwest 
found  itself  back  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  who  is  the  best  team  in  ar¬ 
guably  the  nation’s  best  confer¬ 
ence.  With  performers  like  Dan¬ 
nettell,  who  finished  with  31  as¬ 
sists  and  a  service  ace,  Northwest 
was  able  to  dismantle  the  defend¬ 
ing  MIAA  tournament  champions . 

Also,  in  its  historic  victory, 
Northwest  saw  strong  performanc¬ 
es  from  sophomore  Maddy  Brud¬ 
er  (18  kills)  and  sophomore  Olivia 
Nowakowski  (20  digs). 

Northwest  turns  its  attention  to 
another  ranked  conference  opponent, 
No.  15  Washburn.  Unlike  other  op¬ 
ponents,  this  game  will  be  highlight¬ 
ed  for  multiple  reasons.  This  game 
marks  Northwest’s  annual  Pink  Out 
game,  which  honors  those  who  are  or 
have  fought  breast  cancer. 

The  team  will  honor  those  af¬ 
fected  by  wearing  special  pink  uni¬ 


forms  for  the  match. 

“It’s  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
go  out  there  and  fight  for  people  who 
are  not  us,”  Dannettell  said.  “We 
have  a  couple  of  moms  and  grand¬ 
mas  of  teammates  who  have  had  or 
are  suffering  from  breast  cancer.” 

The  second  reason  why  Fri¬ 
day’s  matchup  against  Washburn 
is  highlighted  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
players  have  been  fixated  on  beat¬ 
ing  Washburn  since  well  before  the 
season  even  began. 

“We  talk  about  Washburn  when 
we  get  in  the  gym  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  during  6:30  a. m.  workouts,” 
Dannettell  said.  “There’s  just  some¬ 
thing  about  Washburn  that  ticks  us 
off  and  we  haven’t  had  a  win  against 
them  in  a  long  time.” 

Northwest  dropped  both  of  its 
contests  to  Washburn  in  2015,  only 
winning  one  set  in  six  total.  Now, 
with  momentum  on  its  side  and  play¬ 
ers  contributing  from  all  facets  of  the 
game,  Northwest  will  try  to  end  two 
losing  streaks  in  as  many  weeks. 


NEXT  GAME 


Washburn  @  Northwest 

Oct.  14  @7  p.m. 

Emporia  State  @  Northwest 

Oct.  15  @  6  p.m.  (Free  Admission) 


Phipps  strides  toward  recovery 


AMBER  GIERSTORF 

Chief  Sports  Reporter  I  @ambermae30 


/V  A 
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The  hardest  thing  for  any  ath¬ 
lete  is  to  come  back  after  a  ca¬ 
reer  threatening  injury, 
but  that  is  exactly  what 
Northwest  junior  cross 
country  runner  Brandon 
Phipps  is  attempting. 

Early  during  sum¬ 
mer  training,  Phipps  strained  his 
left  calf  muscle.  Along  with  his  calf 
injury,  Phipps  also  faced  inflamed 
tendons  in  his  foot.  These  injuries 
combined  to  seriously  hinder  his 
ability  to  practice. 

“My  training  has  gotten  de¬ 
layed  by  so  much,”  Phipps  said. 
“This  summer,  it  kind  of  delayed 
me  from  July  all  the  way  to  pre¬ 
season  camp.” 

Returning  from  an  injury  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  it  will  not  happen  over¬ 
night.  Phipps  knows  he  will  have  to 
continue  training  hard  to  get  back 
to  peak  performance. 

“I’m  just  working  my  way  back 
into  shape,”  Phipps  said.  “It’s  kind 
of  a  process,  and  I’m  just  looking  at 
it  meet  to  meet.” 

Phipps’s  first  meet  back  this 
season  was  at  the  Woody  Greeno 
Invitational  Sept.  17.  He  finished 
in  69th  place  out  of  219  men  with 
a  time  of  28:00.1.  Although  it  was 
not  his  best  finish,  it  was  a  solid  first 
race  back. 

Oct.  1 ,  Phipps  competed  again  at 
the  Arkansas  Chili  Pepper  Classic. 

He  finished  with  a  time  of 
26:00.31,  a  major  improvement 
from  the  previous  race.  Phipps  was 
pleased  with  his  progression. 

“It’s  a  process  with  my  times,” 
Phipps  said.  “They  aren’t  going  to  be  as 
fast  as  I  want  them  to  be,  but  I  definite¬ 
ly  improved  a  lot  from  the  meet  before.” 

Phipps  continued  to  better  his 
times  this  past  weekend  at  the  Lew¬ 
is  Cross  Over  Invitational  in  Rome- 


ISAIAH  SWANN  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 
Junior  Brandon  Phipps  works  on  trial  runs  at  practice  Oct.  12. 


oville,  Illinois. 

Phipps  finished  in  46th  place 
out  of  184  runners  with  a  time  of 
25:55.09.  This  is  only  four  seconds 
faster  than  his  personal  record  from 
last  season. 

Coach  Scott  Lorek  knows  that 
Phipps  is  not  at  his  best  yet,  and  still  has 
work  to  do.  He  is  confident  that  Phipps 
will  be  ready  to  go  for  the  postseason. 

“He  isn’t  completely  where  he 
should  be  fitness- wise,  but  we  have 
enough  time,”  Lorek  said.  “I  think 
he  is  going  to  be  very  good  for  us 
when  the  serious  stuff  comes.” 


SEE  FULL  STORY  ONLINE  AT 
NWMISSOURINEWS.COM 


NEXT  GAME 


MIAA  Championships  @  Elsah,  Illinois 

Oct.  22  All  Day 


Northwest  Missouri's 
oldest  and  largest 
independently-owned 
and  operated  bank. 


NODAWAY  VALLEY  BANK 

the  right  bank  TM 


Maryville 

660-562-3232 


Mound  City 
660-442-3131 


St.  Joseph  Savannah 

816-364-5678  816-324-3158 

Member  FDIC 
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Athletic  Director  Mel  Tjeerdsma  gazes  upon  the  field  where  his  football  empire  began.  Tjeerdsma 
finished  with  183  wins,  12  MIA  A  championships  and  three  National  Championships. 


SAVIOR 


Living  legend  led  program 
into  the  promised  land 


1 83-43 


Career  coaching  record 


ISAIAH  SWANN 

Sports  Editor  1  @iswanny3503 


MEL  TJEERDSMA 


m 


From  field  to  faith  and  aAAa 
everything  in  between,  ath¬ 
letic  director  Mel  Tjeerds¬ 
ma  has  given  Northwest 
Missouri  a  savior  to  remember. 

The  Bearcats  have  the  longest 
active  winning  streak  in  college 
football.  The  21 -game  stint  is  the 
second-longest  in  program  history 
behind  Tjeerdsma’s  squad,  which 
set  the  record  (24)  in  the  1999- 
2000  seasons. 

Coach  Adam  Dorrel,  who  helms 
Northwest  football,  looks  to  break  a 
record  that  was  thought  to  stand  the 
test  of  time. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  Northwest 
has  accumulated  240  wins,  the  most  in 
FBS,  FCS  and  Division  11  football. 

With  Dorrel  at  the  brink  of 
reaching  such  an  accomplishment, 
many  claim  the  success  began  when 
Tjeerdsma  arrived  to  coach  the 
Bearcats  in  1994. 

Tjeerdsma  retired  in  2011  after 
accumulating  183  wins  and  3  cham¬ 
pionships.  He  returned  to  lead  the 
entire  athletics  department  in  2013, 
a  move  President  John  Jasinski  said 
was  about  moving  forward,  not 
looking  back. 

“It’s  not  about  legacy;  it’s  not 
about  our  broad  past.  It’s  really 
about  our  very,  very  bright  future,” 
Jasinski  said. 

Accepting  the  athletic  director  posi¬ 
tion  was  a  new  mission  for  Tjeerdsma. 

“I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a 
challenge,”  Tjeerdsma  said. 


SEE  SAVIOR  I  A9 


CAREER  RECORD 


WINS 

LOSSES 

1994 

0 

11 

1995 

6 

5 

1996 

11 

2  • 

1997 

12 

1  • 

1998 

15 

0  @ 

1999 

14 

1  @ 

2000 

11 

1  • 

2001 

7 

4 

2002 

12 

1  • 

2003 

8 

3 

2004 

11 

2  • 

2005 

11 

4  ★ 

2006 

14 

i  ★ 

2007 

12 

2  ★ 

2008 

13 

2  * 

2009 

14 

1  @ 

2010 

12 

2  • 

★ 

• 

Championship  Appearance  Playoff  Appearance 


National  Champions 

MAKENZIE  DOCKERTY  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 
SOURCE:  BEARCATSPORTS.COM 
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Freshman  Emily  Long  placed  49th  out  of  92  other  play¬ 
ers  in  the  golf  State  Championship  Oct.  10-11. 


Young  Spoofhound 
impresses  in  post 
season  debut 


TRENT  SPINNER 

Sports  Reporter  I  @NWMSports 

Freshman  Emily 
Long  showcased  her 
abilities  against  some 
of  Missouri’s  best  in 
the  Girl’s  Golf  State  Champion¬ 
ship  Oct.  10  and  11. 

As  the  only  Maryville  golfer 
to  make  it  out  of  sectionals,  Long 
wanted  to  make  a  statement  in 
this  year’s  Class  1  State  Tourna¬ 
ment  at  the  Meadow  Acres  Coun¬ 
try  Club  in  Jefferson  City. 

To  Long,  this  year  has  been 
a  great  learning  year.  As  a  fresh¬ 
man,  she  learned  the  basics  of 
what  high  school  golf  holds  and 
she  has  taken  it  to  a  new  level. 
This  has  been  a  long  time  com¬ 
ing,  as  she  has  been  playing  since 
she  was  three  years  old. 

“Playing  in  state  is  pretty 
awesome,”  Long  said.  “It’s  such 
a  huge  accomplishment  to  me.” 

Long  knows  that  confidence 


is  key  to  a  successful  game  and 
has  taken  her  instilled  confidence 
to  the  putting  green  to  improve 
her  game  even  more. 

“I  plan  on  just  being  confi¬ 
dent  going  into  it,”  Long  said.  “I 
have  been  working  on  my  putting 
all  week  long,  practicing  taking 
my  club  straight  back  and  lining 
up  better.” 

Confidence  is  also  a  key  as¬ 
pect  of  Emily’s  everyday  game. 
Especially  when  it  comes  to  her 
short  game,  she  knows  she  has  to 
be  confident  to  succeed. 

“I  told  her  to  just  go  out  and 
have  fun,”  Coach  Brenda  Ricks 
said.  “We’ve  been  working  on 
putting  all  week,  because  she  kind 
of  struggled  with  it  in  sectionals.” 

Long  had  a  rough  time  with 
the  greens  in  sectional  play,  but 
was  able  to  establish  a  domi¬ 
nant  putting  performance  at  the 
State  Championships. 

SEE  LONG  I  A9 


Back-to-back  state  tournament 
appearances  for  Maryville  Ace 


AMBER  GIERSTORF 

Chief  Sports  Reporter  I  @ambermae30 

Every  high  school  athlete  dreams  of  com¬ 
peting  in  the  state  tournament.  For  Maryville 
senior  Lauren  Macali,  that  dream  is  about  to 
come  true  for  the  second  straight  year. 

Macali  defeated  Excelsior  Springs’  Ashleigh 
Whitmire  6-1,  6-0  Monday  Oct.  3,  to  claim  the  Sec¬ 
tion  8  singles  title.  This  victory  means  that  Macali 
will  be  heading  back  to  the  Class  1  State  Tennis  Tour¬ 
nament  for  the  second  year  in  a  row.  This  will  be  Ma¬ 
cali ’s  first  year  going  to  state  as  a  singles  player. 

Macali  went  to  the  state  tournament  last  season 
as  part  of  a  doubles  team,  with  senior  Kelly  Filips. 
The  pair  lost  to  the  eventual  Class  1  State  Champions, 
Barstow’s  Jane  King  and  Amelia  Smith. 

Most  athletes  would  be  nervous  going  to  state 
for  the  first  time  alone,  but  not  Macali.  She  is  ecstat¬ 
ic  and,  no  matter  what  happens,  she  is  proud  of  how 
she  played  this  season. 

“Honestly,  I’m  pretty  excited,”  Macali  said.  “I’m 
not  really  going  to  be  too  upset  if  things  don’t  go  as 
planned;  I’m  just  really  happy  to  have  made  it.” 

Macali  has  been  working  towards  this  goal  her 
whole  life.  She  started  playing  tennis  competitive¬ 
ly  when  she  was  in  sixth  grade,  and  prior  to  that  she 
spent  a  lot  of  time  hitting  around  and  practicing.  As 
for  the  reason  she  started  playing,  Macali  says  it  is  in 
her  blood. 

“My  whole  family  has  played  tennis  for  their 
whole  lives,  and  so  it’s  kind  of  something  we  all  went 
out  and  did  together,”  Macali  said. 

Playing  tennis  started  out  as  a  family  event,  and 
Macali  quickly  developed  a  love  for  the  sport.  Maca¬ 
li ’s  favorite  part  is  not  the  actual  competitions,  but  rath¬ 
er  practicing  and  perfecting  her  game. 

“I  really  just  like  hitting,  honestly,”  Macali  said.  “I 
don’t  really  like  playing  games.  I  would  rather  just  go 
out  and  hit  for  fun.” 

Macali  had  a  strong  start  to  her  high  school  career, 
earning  the  No.  1  spot  on  the  varsity  team  as  a  freshman. 
Despite  this  early  accomplishment,  it  has  not  always  been 
easy  for  Macali. 

Coach  Nicole  McGinness  has  trained  Macali  all  four 
years  at  Maryville.  She  has  coached  her  through  the 
highs  and  lows  of  her  career,  so  McGinness  knows  how 
hard  she  has  had  to  work  to  reach  this  level  of  success. 

“She  just  had  to  learn  and  get  more  experience,  and 
now  in  her  senior  year,  she  has  come  so  far,”  McGinness 
said.  “She  is  waiting  on  the  ball  to  hit  it,  and  mentally,  she 
is  more  prepared  every  time  she  plays,  too.” 

Overcoming  mental  challenges  is  one  of  the  tough¬ 
est  things  for  an  athlete  to  do,  let  alone  a  young  athlete 
with  a  lot  of  talent. 


HANNAH  WOODSON  I  NW  MISSOURIAN 
Senior  Lauren  Macali  returns  to  the  state  tournament  for  the 

second  year  in  a  row.  Macali  will  travel  to  Springfield,  MO  this 
weekend  in  the  Class  1  section  in  the  singles  bracket. 

Macali  came  into  high  school  as  the  youngest  girl 
on  the  team  and  was  immediately  placed  in  a  leader¬ 
ship  role. 

According  to  McGinness,  this  was  a  major  chal¬ 
lenge  for  Macali  her  first  couple  years  on  the  team. 

“The  first  couple  years  was  the  problem,”  McGin¬ 
ness  said.  “Being  a  freshman,  and  being  the  youngest 
one  there  while  the  other  girls  had  all  the  experience  was 
a  struggle  for  her.” 

Over  time,  this  challenge  has  become  a  major  asset 
for  Macali.  She  has  managed  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
and  focus  on  her  game,  which  has  led  to  her  outstand¬ 
ing  season. 

“I  wouldn’t  say  I  was  very  successful  my  first  two 
years,  but  definitely  this  year,  the  key  to  my  success  has 
been  my  mental  game,”  Macali  said.  “I’ve  really  been  on 
and  wanting  to  win,  and  so  that’s  helped  a  lot.” 

McGinness  has  enjoyed  getting  to  watch  Macali  de¬ 
velop  over  the  past  four  years.  She  is  very  proud  of  how 
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